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SINCE the first appearance of this little volume, the publi- 
cation of Hastings’ justly popular Dictionary of the Bible 
has brought the subject of Eschatology within reach of 
all who are sufficiently interested in its discussion to 
walk to the nearest free library. The researches of Dr. 
R. H. Charles in the field of Apocalyptic literature, and 
the exhaustive essays of Professors Salmond and David- 
son and many others, who write with expert knowledge 
on this many-sided subject, arraying every passage of 
Scripture which throws the faintest light on it, can there 
be studied with advantage. 

There is still, however, room for a work of modest com- 
pass, dealing with what must ever be regarded by many 
as the most important factor in eschatological study, in 
which the author can draw his conclusions and speak 
his mind with a freedom greater than these writers have 
shown, a freedom which, perhaps, they felt unable to allow 
themselves by the very nature of their task. 

The strong position which the New Testament has 
gained in recent years affords ground for hoping that, 
before long, we may receive our Bible back from the 
hands of the critics not only intact but enhanced in in- 
terest. Already this possibility, amounting almost to a 
certainty, is producing a change in the manner in which 
the second Advent is being discussed. Indeed, it seems 
highly probable that the attempt to disprove, by the aid 
of Scripture, a real and literal parousia will in the future 
be abandoned altogether, and that resort will be had, by 
those who view this doctrine with disfavour, to a frank 
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disavowal of our Lord’s infallibility. However much 
devout minds may be grieved, and even shocked, by such 
a disavowal, it is all to the good so far as it may be re- 
garded as an admission that Holy Scripture is not, as 
regards our subject, on the side of those who make it. 

It will probably appear to many who, while looking for 
the coming of the Lord in power and glory, are by no 
means prejudiced against any honest attempt to unravel 
the admitted difficulties of the subject, that the solution 
offered, either by explaining away the words of Scripture 
or by discrediting Christ’s authority, is no solution at all, 
but an attempt to cut a knot that has been found hard to 
untie. 

However great the tax on faith and patience, it is 
surely a worthier course to seek a solution by interpreting 
the words of Scripture in their plain and natural sense. 
If Christ be indeed the light of the world we may not 
explain away His words or question His inerrancy, nor 
shall we walk in darkness if we follow Him. And if our 
task should end in the conviction that beyond us lie 
regions of undiscovered land, which as yet we have no 
means of approaching and exploring, the disappointment 
may help to enforce the lesson that ‘it is good for a man 
both to hope and quietly wait’. 

In the following studies the barest outline is often all 
that is given, but it is hoped enough is said to enable an 
intelligent mind to expand the thought and accumulate 
the evidence. ‘Do not,’ said Charles Simeon, ‘try to 
beat your pellet into a sheet of lead.’ The writer has 
aimed, not, he hopes, without success, at avoiding this 
too common error. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Some of our best possessions may prove a source of danger. 
The roofs and walls, for instance, which shelter us may harbour 
germs of disease from which those who inhabit the open plain 
are free. Indeed, the comfort and security afforded by a house 
are at best purchased by some loss of physical vigour and 
power of endurance. Still, no one would maintain that life and 
health are less secure in a house than they would be if men re- 
verted to habits of primitive life. Now, what a house is to 
family life, that, figuratively, a creed is to the life of a church. 
A church may exist, and be even vigorous and strong, without 
a written creed, but in time of storm and stress it will be ata 
disadvantage. There is not only a feeling of security, but an 
actual security, imparted by the wholesome words of a reason- 
able confession of faith. 

But the value of a creed as a safeguard must not blind us to 
the dangers associated with it. Perhaps the most serious of 
these is that of treating it, or some considerable portion of it, 
as formal matter to be learned and repeated without examina- 
tion or study or thought. For instance, it will be admitted that 
the object of teaching a child such a formula as ‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty’ is to give him as perfect and simple 
a conception of God as the object of his trust and worship as 
possible. But if the child gets no such conception, but rather 
learns by a subtle self-deception to make the mere repetition 
of the formula stand in place of devotion of heart to God, the 
Creed brings him loss and not gain. There are probably large 
numbers of intelligent people, who recite a creed some hundreds 
of times a year publicly, to whom some at least of its clauses 
are no more than a dead letter. The habit of repeating the 
words, without having thought them out, has grown on them, 
and they would no doubt feel themselves in a difficulty if asked 
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to explain what meaning they conveyed to them, or what 
personal conviction they expressed. ; 

Such formalism, with all its serious consequences, 1s not 
entirely the fault of the formalist. Had the Creed always been 
made a living thing to him, he might have experienced joy as 
well as interest in his weekly recital of it. No one, who has 
read with sympathy the late Professor Milligan’s lectures on the 
Resurrection, can fail to find a new power in the words, ‘ He 
rose again from the dead’ and ‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the body.’ The old Christian doctrine, the first the Apostles 
preached, is there restated in the language of to-day; and as 
we turn the pages we realize that though it came forth from 
the womb of the dawn of Christianity, this doctrine has the dew 
of youth, and is alive with the fresh young life of a new age. 
The whole Creed needs a similar resetting from time to time 
in the thought and language of each generation if we would 
have it a living instrument influencing men’s souls, and not a 
bundle of dry bones. 

Some portions of the Creed have lost a measure of their 
power from another and entirely different cause. They have 
not pined away through neglect, but have been almost done to 
death by too much attention. Ideas have been read into them 
which it were hard indeed to believe the authors ever dreamt of, 
until many souls, bewildered for awhile, have come at length to 
attach but small importance to beliefs that seem to lend them- 
selves readily to interpretations which outrage commonsense. 

Few, if any, doctrines of the Christian faith have suffered 
more in this way than that of the second coming of our Lord. 
It is of a character to lend itself, through its very sublimity, to 
speculations of Christians of what may be called, for want of a 
better name, the transcendental school, and no one can deny that 
they have used their opportunity to the full, Theories the most 
fanciful have been built on obscure passages of holy Scripture. 
‘That day and hour’ which no man knoweth are sometimes 
alleged to have been discovered. A millennial reign of Christ 
on earth has passed from being a pious opinion into an article 
of faith, one detail of which has divided those who assent to 
the article into at least two parties. What wonder if sober- 
minded Christians, who desire to avoid foolish and unlearned 
questions which minister strife, grow weary of a subject that 
has become the special possession of visionaries, and which in 
their hands is never likely to be turned to any practical use for 
the enrichment of the Church’s life? What wonder if, hearing 
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no reasonable statement of a doctrine which finds a place in 
every Christian creed, the vast majority of Churchmen content 
themselves with a formal repetition of words which for them 
have no definite meaning, and never learn to look for ‘the 
blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ’ ? 

Exaggeration and misstatement are always out of place. 
They are never more so than when, as at the present time, they 
furnish the many who have an unreasonable dislike of dogma 
with an apology and a defence. 

There is a further and very powerful cause operating to. 
divert attention from this truth—a cause, too, from which no 
Christian can withhold sympathy. The conscience of the 
Church has in our day begun to feel more than usually uneasy 
in contemplating the condition of the poor. Under the shadow 
of some of our noblest church buildings thousands of human 
beings swarm, whose very existence is a challenge to Christian- 
ity ; and thoughtful minds have rightly judged that indifference 
to the temporal needs of this class would be a bad way of re- 
commending eternal truth to it. Hence there is spreading 
amongst us a feeling that the Church’s immediate concern is 
with social rather than dogmatic questions, and that until she 
has succeeded in instilling some principles of practical benevol- 
ence, and a sense of responsibility, into the minds of her 
wealthier children, and of thrift into those of her poorer, she 
may very well suspend teaching of an apparently less urgent 
character. 

There is, of course, no necessity for adopting such a course, 
fraught as it is with great danger to the faith of the Gospel. 
It is not only possible for the Church to teach the whole counsel 
of God while exercising the most active benevolence ; it is hardly 
conceivable how otherwise Christian benevolence can be exer- 
cised. But at the same time it is easy to perceive that, when 
questions relating to the present life are most pressing, that 
doctrine of the Christian faith which seems, to a superficial 
view, to have the least bearing on such questions, which, in 
fact, apparently tends to draw the mind away from them, should 
be the most likely to suffer neglect. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that some Christian 
teachers have never accepted the doctrine of a corporal Advent 
at all, maintaining that a general belief in our Lord’s coming 
in the way of judicial visitation, as, for instance, at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, satisfies the demands the Creed makes on 
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them in this respect. And of late no small number of Chris- 
tians, pressed with the difficulty arising out of the long-delayed 
fulfilment of Christ’s promise to ‘come quickly,’ have begun to 
seek in some such event an explanation of His words and a 
fulfilment of the Church’s hope. That the Church is com- 
mitted by that Creed, of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church,! to a belief in a personal and corporal Advent 
of our Lord, as a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, cannot 
now be denied. She is not, of course, committed to any theory 
on the subject; she accepts and confesses the fact without any 
attempt at theorizing. 

At the same time, as regards the English Church, the language 
of her eighth Article would seem to justify her if at any time 
she felt obliged to retrace her steps with respect to this, or any 
other, doctrine in even so venerable a document as the Apostles’ 
Creed. The living voice of holy Scripture would in such case, 
if it could possibly arise—which is more than doubtful—be found 
more powerful than the opinion of Church Councils and Bishops, 
since she has been careful to ground her reception and belief of 
the Creeds on the fact that ‘they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of holy Scripture’. 

Obviously, then, the duty of our Church, with respect to any 
article in her Creed which may have suffered from misunder- 
standing or misstatement, is to discover the sense in which it 
was understood by those who framed it and by those who learnt it 
in the first days of its existence and use as a religious formula, 
and to ascertain if such sense has clear support in holy Scripture. 
The Church is not obliged to excuse or defend, perhaps it may 
sometimes be her duty to assail, opinions which private indi- 
viduals, or even whole parties in her communion, may have 
advanced on such article from time to time. There are, no 
doubt, some who will take exception to this view, and contend 
for liberty to interpret the articles of the Creed in some sense 
agreeable to themselves, irrespective of the ideas their authors 
meant to convey by them. 

We need not discuss the morality of this mode of treatment, 
as it 1s open to the insuperable objection that it is entirely de- 
structive of the principle on which confessions of faith are made 
and recited in churches. If a creed conveys different meanings 


1 The general truth of this statement is not affected by a theory put forth with 
much learning and acumen by Professor Harnack, in which he justly points out 
the incorrectness of the title of the Apostles’ Creed, and directs us to seek for its 
origins in some hitherto almost neglected regions. 
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to different persons it is no longer a bond of unity between 
them ; in word and letter it may be the same creed, but in fact 
it is not the same. 

There is hardly room for dispute as to the sense in which 
the coming of our Lord was understood by primitive Christians. 
The language of the New Testament and of sub-Apostolic 
writers is singularly free from subtlety, and the most probable 
explanation of the origin of the few fundamental doctrines 
which constituted the creeds of the first Christian age, out of 
which the present ones grew, is, that they were the heads of 
topics in which the early Christian communities were grounded, 
the titles getting stereotyped at an early period. 

That the Christians of the age in which the clause referring 
to the Lord’s coming took shape believed in a corporal advent 
cannot be denied. The same may be said of every Church 
Council that has ever attempted the task of revising or re- 
affirming any ofthe three Creeds. The Church of Christ knows 
of no other sense attaching to this doctrine. 

As to the doctrine itself, and, not less than the doctrine, the 
spirit in which it is received and believed, it cannot but have 
important effects on the life of the Church—so important, in- 
deed, that it is not without serious loss of her vitality in every 
part that it has been allowed to lie in partial abeyance for so 
long atime. Were it possible to revive it, so that it became 
to us what it appears to have been in Apostolic days, then 
might we look for some such passionate love to our Lord, and 
enthusiasm in spreading His kingdom, and jealousy for truth, 
and holy zeal, as marked the age when the sound of His voice 
seemed still to linger in the Church. We might, in short, 
diminish the distance between the present hour and that 
supreme event itself, since the earnest looking-for may be also 
a ‘hastening of the coming of the day of God.’! 


12 Pet. iii. 12. 
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ON THE REASONABLENESS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
SECOND ADVENT. 


To none of the many theories, therefore, of the Advent are we 
committed by our Creeds. We are only asked by them to 
accept the facts (1) that Christ will come; (2) that He will come 
in glory ; (3) that He will come to judge ; but beyond these facts, 
except as regards certain attendant circumstances, they do not 
lead us. Further, our own branch of the Church gives the 
grounds on which she puts forth these authoritative statements, 
and requires her children to believe them—‘ they may be proved 
by holy Scripture.’ This is a strong and courageous position to 
assume, and it might reasonably have been expected that a doc- 
trine such as we are considering, having thus boldly challenged 
examination, should have made by this time a deeper impres- 
sion on the Church and on the world than we are able to dis- 
cover. 

The belief in so great and so solemn a fact ought, for example, 
to have resulted in a greater detachment from the world, greater 
devotion to our Lord, greater self-denial and individual activity 
in spreading truth. ‘The absence of such signs of faith is, as we 
have seen, to some extent explained by the formal manner in 
which creeds are too often used, and by the exaggeration and 
abuse which they have sometimes suffered. It may be, too, 
that there are some who have found difficulties in the nature of 
the doctrine itself. ‘Itis,’ they allege, ‘a doctrine that belongs 
to the class of miraculous things, and, while we endeavour to 
hold with the Church’s teaching with regard to miracles in the 
past, when they appear to have been necessary in the way of 
testimony, we do not and cannot look fora repetition of, nor 
believe in a continuance of, miraculous events.’ 

There is no doubt that the tendency of our day, even amongst 
the most orthodox Christians, is to reduce the miraculous in 
Christianity to the smallest limit both,as regards its moral and 
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its evidential value ; but without entering on this subject at any 
length, two considerations may be mentioned. 

_ First, as regards miracles in general, it appears to be a grow- 
ing belief among Christians that a better understanding of 
physical law on the one hand, and of the nature of our Lord’s 
miracles in general on the other, must tend towards viewing 
the latter as less miraculous, in the vulgar sense of the word, 
than they have been usually considered—may, in fact, show 
that what we call miracles are as truly under law as more 
ordinary occurrences, instead of regarding them as resulting 
from a suspension of law. Even so conservative a writer as 
Archbishop Trench ventures on a suggestion which favours the 
opinion that some of Christ’s miracles were but a forestalling 
or anticipation of what may one day be the general order.} 

Secondly, it is obvious that Christ’s Advent, if properly be 
longing to the class of miraculous events at all, will be no ne 
miracle. The body in which He will descend to earth is th 
same? body that was received up in glory, the same that ap- 
peared and disappeared by acts of His will during the forty; 
days of His sojourn on earth after the Resurrection. If, there- 
fore, our Lord’s body has undergone no change since its resur- 
rection, His Advent can involve no fresh miracle. It will b 
but a repetition of acts with which His disciples were familiar 
enough. The mind that staggers at the Advent of Christ, be- 
Cause it appears to be an event of a miraculous nature, cannot 
have rightly apprehended the characteristics and powers of His 
risen body. The power which enabled it to ascend is the same 
that will cause it to descend to the earth. 

But if there are no objections which can be urged against a 
belief in the Advent of our Lord which do not equally apply to 
other doctrines of the Christian faith which are accepted by all 
Christians, there are, on the other hand, many reasonable 
grounds for looking for such an event. Had we no sure word 
of prophecy announcing this fact, man’s reason could discover 
grounds for believing in it, and even holding it to be demanded 
by considerations of justice and mercy, For if we had pro- 
ceeded no farther in religious faith than the general belief in a 
moral law and in a beneficent moral ruler of the world, we 
could still see enough of wrong and discord around us to make 
us desire a more active interference on the part ofthe ruler, and 


1‘ Notes on the Miracles,’ p. 306 (tenth edition). 
2See Milligan, ‘ Resurrection of Our Lord,’ p. 15. 
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a closer and more personal contact with the objects of his 
rule. 

The deeply-rooted and widely-received belief that ‘the Judge 
of all the earth will do right’ would have lent probability to 
the hope that that Judge might one day come to look more 
closely into things, and in due time to ‘gather out of His 
kingdom all things that offend,’ and to ‘ reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth. The suffering, too, of the whole 
creation is so intense, and of such a character that no acquired 
skill seems able to grapple with—civilization, in fact, creating 
nearly as many ills as it cures—that the personal, visible ap- 
pearance of creation’s Lord and Ruler, so far from being 
against reason, would, if it were possible, be felt to be the 
most desirable and satisfactory thing that could happen. 

It might indeed be urged against this view that the Creator 
could as easily right that which is wrong without any such 
visible appearance ; and so, no doubt, He could; but it will at 
all events be admitted that His visible appearance would have 
a reassuring effect on men, would testify His interest in His 
creatures, and thus go far to lift the great sorrow that now lies 
at the world’s heart. 

This bondage to suffering and sorrow, in which not man only 
but the whole kingdom of nature is held, is no invention of ec- 
clesiastics: it has been felt and acknowledged by the wise of 
allages. But it is Christianity alone that preaches a doctrine 
of hope in the face of it. The fact is patent whether men ac- 
cept the account revelation gives of its origin or not; but while 
the wisdom of the world has only a message of stoicism or of 
despair to found on it, the Church of Christ gives the comfort- 
able assurance that ‘the creature itself shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption,’ that God will visit His people and 
make all thingsnew. Since, then, no one denies that the world 
is in need of mending, and few that God has both the power 
and the will to mend it, wherein, we may ask, lies the unreason- 
ableness of the hope that what needs doing and can be done in 
due time will be done, and that in the most suitable way, by 
the personal direction and under the eye of the Son of God and 
Son of Man? 

Again, our Lord’s Advent is generally associated in the Scrip- 
tures with the subject of judgment, as issuing in judgment, 
and, in fact, taking place for that object. And the judgment, 
we are assured, shall be of such a character that not only shall 
the wrong-doer suffer punishment for the ill which he has done, 
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but rewards shall be meted out to those who have done well. 
Everything, in short, shall be set inits right place. If no such 
judgment were to take place here on earth, and no sentence 
pronounced here on deeds done in the body; if, for instance, 
the venue were to be changed to some other place where our 
lives had not been lived and our actions wrought, the ends of 
justice might indeed be met; but there would be left a sense of 
incompleteness, it would be felt that something had been want- 
ing. And if there were to be no judgment at all, then so many 
flagrant wrong-doers, who had perhaps flourished in this life, 
would have escaped scot-free, so many innocent sufferers would 
remain unavenged and their wrongs unredressed, so many of 
the very noblest of the human race, whose services had not 
been recognised in a self-seeking age, would have passed away 
for ever unrewarded, that it would be hard to believe in the 
justice of God, or, in fact, in the existence of any kind of moral 
rule in the world. 

That God is not indifferent to doing things with an appro- 
priateness likely to impress His creatures, is clear enough in 
the matter of the Incarnation of our Lord. When sin separated 
man from his Maker there was an appropriateness in ‘ prepar- 
ing a body’ for the Eternal Son, in which to effect a reconcilia- 
tion and to make an atonement. But we cannot say that we 
are able to recognise a necessity for the method God was pleased 
to adopt. For all we know, ‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world’ 
might have been made in the courts of heaven, or anywhere 
else God chose, and the good news communicated to men by 
revelation, without the Son of God ever setting His foot on 
earth. But it was God’s will that where sin had come to life 
in man, there it should, through a man, receive its death-blow ; 
and in that decision we recognise a fitness, though not a neces- 
sity. Nowhere, we feel, could that expiation of human guilt 
which the Divine justice required, in order to restore man to 
his lost estate, have taken place more appropriately than where 
the need of itarose. Similarly we recognise an appropriateness 
in judgment taking place where the offence has been committed. 
The Incarnation and the Atonement establish a precedent and 
afford grounds for looking for a judgment on earth. And we 
have the assurance of holy Scripture that such judgment will 
be in the highest sense reasonable. Every requirement that 
reason can urge will be met. Sin was committed in the body: 
judgment shall, therefore, be on men in the body. Sin was 
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committed here on earth: the judgment of it shall be here on 
earth. Sin is man’s offence, ultimately, in every case against 
God: the judge shall be one who unites in himself the natures 
of both God and man. 

We see, then, that while there is nothing unreasonable in the 
Advent of our Lord, considered as a miraculous event, or in the 
general objects with which we usually connect it, and for which 
we are frequently assured in Scripture it shall take place, there 
are many things which ought to commend it to human reason 
on grounds of mercy and of justice and of appropriateness. 


III. 


THE DOCTRINE OF A SECOND ADVENT IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 


In the Old Testament references to Messiah are numerous, but 
in none of them is there any direct allusion to His second 
Advent. ‘“ Subsequent revelation has broken up the coming 
of the Messiah into a coming and a coming again, and history 
has intercalated between the two an age full of developments 
and vast changes. But the prophets embrace all in one period 
over which there hangs a Divine light,” ! The distance from 
which the prophets viewed the coming of our Lord was so great, 
that itis quite conceivable that if two comings were revealed to 
them they may have appeared as one; or, perhaps, the truth may 
be that it is incorrect to speak at all of two Advents, since we 
are nowhere told that in the interval of our Lord’s absence His 
personal rule ceases or His presence is withdrawn, but the very 
contrary. The kingdom Messiah established is here,? His power 
is here,? His presence, though unseen, is always here ;* the 
absence, therefore, of any allusion to a second Advent in the Old 
Testament need not present any difficulty. But what we do find 
in the Old Testament, traced as with a clear eye and a steady 
hand, are two very different descriptions of the one Advent 
which it predicts and of Messiah. ‘The keynote of this twofold 
prophecy is struck in the first mention that is made of a 
Redeemer: ‘It ($97 = airos) shall bruise thy (the serpent’s) 
head, and thou shalt bruise His heel;’ in which, as is common 
in the earliest predictions, Messiah victorious takes precedence 
of Messiah afflicted. An aspect of the Advent not yet realized 
is plainly required by this prophecy, containing as it does an 
obvious reference to the ‘destruction of death and of him that 
hath the power of death)’ ® by the woman’s seed. This as yet 
we have not seen. We see, it is true, ‘Jesus, on account of 


1A, B. Davidson, (Eschatology) ‘‘ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. i. 
2St. Luke xvii. 21. 3St. Matt. xxviii. 18, 4 Toid., xviii, 20. 
5 Gen, iii. 15. 6 Heb. ii. 14. 
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the suffering of death’—the bruising of Messiah’s heel— 
crowned, but we do not see all things put under Him.! The 
final overthrow of evil—the bruising of the serpent’s head—and 
the universal rule of righteousness are things we wait for in hope. 

In the blessing of Judah a promise of regality and leadership 
until Shiloh come is made to that tribe.2 And without entang- 
ling the present question in the arguments respecting Shiloh, 
it may be pointed out that the letter of that prophecy received 
sufficient fulfilment in the preservation, though with some 
interruptions, of Judah alone of all the tribes in the land of 
Palestine, and in possession of the Temple and its worship, 
and even of some measure of regal state, up to the coming of 
Christ—privileges which were entirely lost some forty years 
after the Crucifixion. But the importance of this prophecy in 
our argument is the suggestion it contains that the regal power 
of Judah shall pass to Messiah. One of the various readings 
of the Hebrew is equivalent to a similar prophecy in Ezekiel : 
‘Remove the mitre and take off the crown, this shall be no 
more the same; exalt that which is low, and abase that which 
is high. 1 will overturn, overturn, overturn it. This shall be 
no more until He come whose right it is, and I will give it 
Him.’ Here the coming is but one, and that royal and 
glorious. Unlike that in Gen. iii, however, no mention is 
made of suffering. 

With regard to prophecy in general, the important matter for 
usis not what the prophets themselves were able to find in their 
prophecies,* but what the Spirit saith to the Church in them. 
We can well believe with Lord Bacon that these Old Testament 
Scriptures ‘have infinite springs and streams of doctrine to 
water the Church in every part ’—messages of their own for 
the age in which they were delivered, but deeper meanings, 
hidden in those times, but opening to us on whom the ends of 
the world are come. But so little do we know of the conditions 
under which revelations of the future were communicated to, 
and delivered by, the prophets that it is impossible to pro- 
nounce an opinion one way or another on the view that the 
prophet saw the events which followed each other in rapid 
succession in his utterances, and lie close together on the page 
of Scripture, separated by long distances of time. In the 
mental picture within himself there may have been some kind 
of foreshortening of the figures which composed the earlier 
events of the prediction, which enabled him to see and judge of, 
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with a fair measure of accuracy, the chronological order of those 
that we may speak of as grouped in the background, But if 
this were so, it seems certain that it was not given to every 
prophet to reproduce the image in his brain by an act of speech, 
for no clear note of time can be discovered in any of the 
Messianic prophecies, which could help us to separate the 
later from the earlier events of Messiah’s work. On the whole, 
it seems more probable that the prophet, being, even more than 
scribe or evangelist, the instrument and mouthpiece of Jehovah, 
saw and delivered his message as one to whom there was 
neither past nor future, but one eternal present. 

But while we may search in vain for notes of time, we are 
spared the trouble of searching for the twofold character of 
Messiah’s coming, with such amplitude and clearness has it 
been set forth. In the best known prophecy of Messiah, that 
of Isaiah liii., there follows the prediction of rejection, wound- 
ing, oppression, affliction, imprisonment, judgment, death— 
all so literally true of that one life which we believe to be the 
end of all prophecy—another that is in striking contrast to it: 
‘He shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied’; ‘I 
will divide Him a portion with the great, and He shall divide 
the spoil with the strong.” But the contrast between Messiah 
humbled and suffering, and Messiah triumphant, is even more 
apparent when we compare this chapter with what is stated in 
chapter xi. There we have a picture of a reunited house of 
Israel, following on the accession of the Gentiles to the ranks 
of Messiah’s followers, and of the knowledge of God filling the 
whole earth, which abides in peace under Messiah’srule. The 
same result is arrived at if we contrast two Messianic Psalms, 
like Psalms xxii. and Ixxii., for instance.! The first of these 
has a peculiar claim to a place amongst Messianic literature, 
from the fact that its opening words were appropriated by our 
Lord in the moment of His agony, and that the eighth verse 
was at the same time applied to Him in derision by His 
enemies: ‘ He trusted in the Lord that He would deliver Him: 
let Him deliver Him, seeing He delighteth in Him.’ Could 
anything be greater in point of contrast than the picture pre- 
sented in Psalm Ixxii,? We see no longer a despised and suffer- 
ing Messiah, reproached of men and laughed to scorn, but a 
King on the throne of universal empire: ‘ All kings fall down 


1Jt is safe to hold these with Delitzsch as having ulterior reference to Messiah. 
Anyone who will read Dr. Cheyne’s views on the Messianic Psalms, while benefiting 
by his unrivalled gift of translation, will probably find in his arguments their own 
refutation, 
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before Him, all nations serve Him,’ and ‘ His name shall en- 
dure for ever, His name shall continue as long as the sun, and 
men shall be blessed in Him, all nations shall call Him blessed.’ 
Only in a very limited sense was this fulfilled in Solomon ; for 
complete fulfilment we must look to David’s greater Son. 

In Daniel’s prophecy we read of Messiah as being ‘ cut off,’ 
and in Zechariah’s there is a probable reference to His cruci- 
fixion, yet along with such predictions of humiliation and re- 
jection there are many others which tell a different tale. The 
bringing in of everlasting righteousness,! the anointing of the 
Most Holy, and the deliverance of Israel by Michael (Israel’s 
guardian angel),? point to Messianic triumphs such as the world 
has not yet witnessed. The victory of the Lord over all the 
enemies of Israel, and the wide diffusion of religious knowledge, 
resulting in a universal acceptance of God as King, make this 
plainer. Similar passages occur in other Messianic prophecies 
with sufficient fulness to make it clear that our Lord’s first Ad- 
vent in humility, while fulfilling one line of prediction, is far 
from exhausting what the Old Testament declares about Him, 
and left, in fact, the other line untouched. 

A very notable feature of these prophecies is the place the 
kingdom of Israel and the city of Jerusalem occupy in them, 
Messiah’s triumph, and His subsequent beneficent rule, blessing 
all nations, are shared by the covenant race, and their city may 
be said to be the base of His operations—a place from which 
unmeasured blessings go forth, a haven in which a troubled 
world may find rest. In no such sense as this has Jerusalem 
ever yet been the joy of the whole earth. 

We may, therefore, briefly summarize the general teaching 
of the Old Testament on the subject of Messiah thus: There 
is a Clear promise of His Advent, but not of a second Advent. 
Yet the description given of Him in many Scriptures, and 
especially in Isaiah liii., which is at once the fullest and clearest, 
covering the whole of His past career, is so contrary to that 
found in other prophets and in many Messianic Psalms, and 
even in other portions of Isaiah’s own prophecy, that, without 
the theory of a second Advent in glory, we are left in hopeless 
confusion. In fact, there seems no other possible explanation 
except the now discarded Rabbinical theory of two Messiahs. 
But with the two comings—the first time to suffer, the second 
to reign—all is clear as daylight. 


1 Dan, ix. 24, 2 [bid,, xii. 1-3, 5 Zech, xiv. 3, 8, 9. 
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Everything considered, it seems unfair to blame the Jews, so 
much as has been done, for the Messianic views they drew 
from their Scriptures. It should be remembered that their 
State as a conquered people would naturally tempt them to 
grasp at any promise that held out a hope of recovering the 
power of which they had been deprived. On the other hand, 
their Scriptures unquestionably abound in promises of the 
future glory and increase of their race, of the reinvestiture of 
Jerusalem with even more than its ancient magnificence, and 
of the strong and beneficent rule of a Monarch, in the line of 
David, who should reduce His foes to submission, and estab- 
lish peace on a just and permanent basis. 

To allege, as some have been intrepid enough to do, that 
these promises have received adequate fulfilment in the bless- 
ings communicated to the Christian Church, and through it to 
the world, is more than can be maintained by Scripture. For the 
promises are made unequivocally to a country of which Jerusalem, 
the whilom forsaken city, was the head, and represent a state 
of things that will not admit of an entirely spiritual interpreta- 
tion. The Christian Church is not Jerusalem, and Jerusalem 
is as yet far enough from being a blessing in the midst of the 
earth. Her day is, therefore, in the future. The Jews were, 
of course, in error in ignoring the references in their Scriptures 
to Messiah’s rejection and humiliation, and in exaggerating 
those that bore on His temporal sovereignty, until the vulgar 
conception of Messiah came to be very much what the socialistic 
conception of Him is in our day: that of one who helps the 
masses to the good things of this life and fills their enemies 
with confusion—the masses in this case being the Jewish 
nation. Messiah, the Man of sorrows, the rejected of men, had 
hardly any place in their thoughts, and even Messiah their 
King, dispensing favours to mankind without partiality, and 
leading all nations to walk in the paths of Jehovah, receded 
more and more into the background. 

To the temporal promises, as they affected themselves, they 
clung tenaciously, colouring them at the same time with their 
own thought ; but the promises relating to other nations gradu- 
ally evaporated from their system. This was, no doubt, a 
serious and culpable mistake, yet they appear to be less blam- 
able, for a narrow reading of a wide and generous prophecy, 
than those Christians are who go to the opposite extreme, by 
virtually denying that there is anything at all in the temporal 
promises made to the Jewish nation, 
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Indeed, the whole Christian Church has been not less partial 
and one-sided in her treatment of the Jewish Scriptures than 
the Jew himself, for while he suffered his foolish heart to be- 
come darkened to the spiritual aspects of Messiah’s work, the 
Christian Church spiritualized the temporal promises which 
were given to the Jewish people, and quietly appropriated them, 
in this new form, to her own use. The Church did not, how- 
ever, as has been pointed out with an admirable irony by a 
modern advocate of Jewish claims, strip the Jew of all his 
dower. Threats and denunciations were left to him as his 
portion in the Divine covenant. 

Thus have we been taught to believe that wheresoever 
mention is made of the wrath of Jehovah against Israel in 
Hebrew prophecy or song, there we are to understand Israel 
after the flesh; but when the note is changed, and God speaks 
comfortably to His people Israel, then, according to this ex- 
traordinary canon of interpretation, spiritual Israel, the Chris- 
tian Church, is meant—an institution which had no existence 
at the date of the prophecy, nor for several hundred years after it. 

Returning to the consideration of the twofold view of 
Messiah presented in the Old Testament, it may be remarked 
that if we were to rub out the passages which refer to His 
sufferings and rejection, all of which we believe to have been 
fulfilled in our Lord, there will still remain the conquering, 
ruling, glorious Messiah, which no literary ingenuity can ex- 
plain away. Indeed, the rubbing out of the sombre colours 
which depict His humiliation will only serve to make those in 
which His glory is painted glow with greater vividness. And 
if one should make reply that our Lord’s exaltation to glory 
‘on account of the suffering of death’ is a fulfilment of these 
latter predictions, he is met with the objection that, while such 
an explanation may satisfy a Gentile conception of the glory 
of Messiah, it does not meet that contemplated by the Hebrew 
prophets and the Hebrew mind at all. The Hebrew has pre- 
sented to him in his Scriptures a Messiah sprung from his 
own race, ‘glorious in its eyes,’ ruling with success and accept- 
ance in its midst, and blessing all nations. Nothing is more 
certain than that this state of things has never yet been realized. 

In order therefore, to the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecies of the glorious state of Messiah, we are obliged to 
look for another coming of our Lord, at which there shall be a 
reversal of the treatment He was subjected to at the first, when 
‘He came unto His own, and His own received Him not, 
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Although the idea of a suffering Messiah was to a large ex- 
tent ignored by the Jews, their teachers were not insensible to 
the difficulty of the two descriptions given in their Scriptures. 
A way of escape presented itself in the theory of two Messiahs, 
the one, Messiah Ben-David, being the subject of the glorious 
prophecies, the other, Messiah Ben-Joseph, the subject of those 
of suffering; or, according to another account, one Messiah 
was to play a political part, and be killed, the other was to 
suffer much for Israel, and eventually redeem it. This theory 
no longer holds the field, the more modern orthodox Jewish 
teacher explaining passages like Isaiah liii. as referring to the 
sufferings of the Jewish nation personified, or to those of some 
servant of Jehovah other than Messiah. : 

The rationalistic Jews seem to have abandoned the theory of 
Messiah altogether; but there is a large number of religiously- 
minded Jews who still cherish the hope of a ‘ Messianic Advent 
with an age when brute force shall have come to an end, when 
warfare and strife shall have disappeared from the earth, and 
when love shall have become the sole governing principle of 
humanity ; and that this important work of the regeneration of 
mankind is to be brought about by the Jewish people, if not by 
some remarkable individual born of that race.’ ! 

Our chief interest in the Jewish view of Messiah lies in its 
recognition of the fact that their own Scriptures furnish two 
very different accounts of Him. Their various theories on the 
subject ‘have their day and cease to be,’ and are manifestly 
only devices of ingenious minds to escape from a difficulty 
which, in the light of the Christian revelation, disappears of 
itself. There we see the true Messiah in His character of 
Prophet, Priest and King, who, having fulfilled His course 
with respect to the two first of these offices at His first Advent, 
waits for the second to manifest Himself in the third of them. 

With Jesus of Nazareth it is easy to thread the labyrinth of 
Old Testament prophecy ; without Him we are lost in it. Nor 
can we wonder that the nation which possessed the clue of this 
labyrinth, and persistently misread it, should have so often lost 
her way, and so often have been misled by false Messiahs ; and 
that, through failing to know the day of her visitation, she 
should derive only despair and scepticism out of the very 
doctrine that was most fully charged with joy and hope. 


1 Article on Messiah, ‘ Encyclopzedia,’ Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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Ir we have made good our position as regards the Old Testa- 
ment, that it contains nothing that is against the hope of a 
second Advent, but, on the contrary, has many predictions that 
seem to favour it, we are free to advance to the books of the 
New Testament in search of clearer light. It is beyond the 
scope of a work like this, and indeed would seriously overload 
its pages, to submit proofs of the genuineness and integrity of 
these books before putting them in as evidence. And it is the 
less necessary to do so since, in the words of Prof. S. D. F. 
Salmond, ‘in increasing measure these writings are being 
lifted above the uncertainties of criticism”. We may begin 
with the Gospels, not only because they are placed first in 
our Bibles, which makes this the simpler and more convenient 
method, but because, though written later than several of the 
Epistles, they contain matter relating to an earlier date. The 
Gospels make plain to us what we have already discovered in 
the Old Testament prophecies, namely, that such prophecies 
divide themselves into two clearly defined series, one relating 
to Messiah in a state of humiliation and suffering, the other to 
Messiah in a state of glory and triumph. 

The first series receive in the gospel narratives a fulfilment 
in every way remarkable for completeness and literalness; the 
second series remain as yet unfulfilled, the same narratives teach- 
ing us that it is part of the Divine purpose that they should so re- 
main until a time appointed by the Father arrives. In following 
the steps of the Son of Man through the Gospels we find that 
His career gradually absorbs every aspect of Old Testament 
prediction bearing on Messiah's humiliation and suffering, until 
nothing touching Messiah remains unaccomplished but the 
prophecies relating to his exaltation and triumph. He is the 
anointed servant of Jehovah;! He takes our infirmities and 
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bears our sicknesses ;! He is cut off, but not for Himself;? He 
is despised by His contemporaries and they esteem Him not; 3 
He is smitten of God and afflicted; His enemy bruises His 
heel;® He does not strive nor cry, nor cause His voice to be 
heard in the street, but goes about doing good; He makes 
His grave with the wicked and with the rich in His death.’ 
And so on until every detail of predicted suffering and humilia- 
tion is exhausted. Such facts as these in the four sketches of 
our Lord’s life furnished by the Evangelists, supply sufficient 
reason for thus dividing the prophecies, which we should not 
have had so clear a warrant for doing without the light of the 
New Testament. 

It is not necessary to our purpose to dwell very fully on the 
fact that some eminent names may be quoted as denying that 
these Old Testament prophecies were meant for our Lord. For 
whomever they were meant, it is undeniable that, so far as they 
relate to rejection and suffering, they received a striking and 
exhaustive fulfilment in His earthly life. And the fulfilment of 
the first series of predictions affords ground for expecting a ful- 
filment of the second in a similarly full and satisfactory manner. 

We can understand the position of the orthodox Jew, who 
has a purpose to serve in denying that Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
suffering servant of Jehovah refers to Messiah. If he is once 
brought to admit that Messiah is meant, he can hardly refuse 
to examine the claims of Jesus of Nazareth, with what results 
more than one Christian Jew can testify. But it is not so easy 
to see why a Christian student should take up this position, 
except for the sake of seeming original ; though, indeed, at this 
time of day there is not much originality in striking at tradi- 
tional and cherished beliefs and in disdaining the wisdom of our 
fathers. 

If we find in our Lord, and in no one else, that which answers 
to the description given by the prophets, why should we ask, 
as the Baptist did, and yet with no such reason as he had, Art 
thou He that should come? Why should we, having found 
Him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets wrote, abandon 
our discovery without any reason and set out in search of another 
among the forgotten teachers of the past, in whom the pro- 
phecies, or some portion of them, may or may not have received 


1 Isa, lili. 4; Matt. viii. 16, 17. 2Dan. ix. 26; Luke xxiii. 41; John xi. 50. 
3 Isa. liii. 3; Johni. 10, 11. 4Jsa. liii. 4; Luke xxii. 42; Matt. xxvii. 46. 
5 Gen, iii, 15; Luke xxii. 53. 8 Isa, xlii. 1-4 ; Matt, xii, 19-21 ; Acts x, 38, 
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partial fulfilment ? Were the twelve Apostles mistaken eyes 
the Emmaus discourse, based on Old Testament prophecies of 
Christ’s sufferings, a piece of artful deception? Was Philip 
the deacon devoid of the critical faculty, though under the 
immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, when he expounded those 
very prophecies of Isaiah as referring toJesus? Or did he wil- 
fully play false with the Ethiopian, sending him on his way 
rejoicing in a delusive hope, and in a Saviour who was no 
Saviour, but a misappropriator of other men’s honours, a 
receiver of stolen goods? 

The opinion of the Christian Church, expressed in solemn 
council, is surely of weight against some modern critics, how- 
ever able and deserving of respect they may be. And on 
this, as on every other question in which the New Testament 
lights up the Old, the Church may be considered as having 
given an opinion by furnishing a rule of faith in the canonical 
Scriptures. So long as a book remains canonical, its clear 
teaching should be for us an end of all controversy, unless, 
indeed, we choose to break the Church’s bands asunder, and 
to cast away her cords from us. The settlement of the canon 
of holy Scripture was no hasty or ill-advised work; and the 
belief that the Church arrived at a wise decision in regard 
to it is supported by a judgment pronounced not very long 
ago, by a gifted European scholar who certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of any bias towards traditionalism. ‘In the whole New 
Testament,’ writes Professor Harnack,! ‘there is probably but 
a single writing which can be called, in the strictest sense of 
the word, pseudonymous—the second Epistle of Peter.’ Such 
a statement, coming from such a man after half a century 
of Baur though we cannot claim it as indicating the begin- 
ning of the end of destructive criticism or as commanding 
general assent, at all events shows that the unanimous 
consent of the Church, arrived at after careful examination 
and prayer for the Holy Spirit’s guidance, is in this case 
worthy of more respect than it has received in some quarters. 
It would appear, then, that so far as the Christian Church is 
concerned the deacon Philip has settled the question of the 
suffering servant of Jehovah. In a book which the Church 
has ever considered canonical, which the sceptical Renan 
ascribes to St. Luke, and concerning which even Harnack 
entertains no doubt, Philip is described as ‘ preaching Jesus,’ 
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as an answer to the Eunuch’s question, ‘I pray thee of whom 
speaketh the prophet this: of himself or of some other?’! 
Here we have the very question which has been raised in our 
own time and answered ina different way. All that the modern 
answer seems to regard as important is that it must be a con- 
tradiction of Philip’s. For the rest, you may choose either the 
prophet himself or some other, or the suffering nation. So long 
as you deny that Isaiah spoke of Jesus Christ, albeit Philip, 
taught by the Holy Spirit, declares that he did, modern criticism 
is prepared to deal tenderly with you. 

The literalness of the fulfilment of the first series of prophecies 
makes the position of those who interpret the second series as 
referring to something other than an actual corporal Advent 
of our Lord one of great difficulty. That method of interpreta- 
tion which professes to retain the spirit of a prediction, while 
making havoc of the letter, is condemned by the fact that 
neither spirit nor letter was outraged in the fulfilment of the 
first series of Messianic prophecies. And why should our 
Lord fulfil in person words spoken of Him by others, as in the 
case of prophecies relating to His humiliation, but fulfil by 
deputy, if He fulfilled at all, words spoken by Himself as well 
as by others, especially when the latter words have a plainer 
reference to His own person than the former could have been 
known to have prior to their fulfilment? It seems to be a 
forced exegesis that maintains that such statements as ‘ Be- 
hold He cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see Him’; ? 
‘Before Him shall be gathered all nations’ ;* ‘ Ye shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven,’* find adequate 
fulfilment in the destruction of Jerusalem or in the Pentecost, 
or in a spiritual coming to believing hearts. 

Although we find in the New Testament an advance on the 
Adventist teaching of the Old, enabling us to see more clearly 
the meaning of the twofold character of the Advent, such ad- 
vance is gradual. Assuming, as I think we may, that the 
Evangelists arranged our Lord’s discourses in some kind of 
chronological order, we can discover a gradual ascent from 
a general statement of the question to a fuller and more de- 
tailed treatment of it. In St. Matt. xiii, for instance, we are 
taught that the kingdom of heaven here on earth will come to 
an end. It is to run its course and then yield up its fruit at the 
appointed time. There is no mention of Christ’s personal coming 
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at its close, though there is of the coming of His angels. But 
in St. Matt. xvi., and more fully in xxv., He comes in his own 
proper person (v. 10); He comes, too, in glory, and the holy 
angels accompany Him (v. 31). And this, be it noted, is the 
method of instruction always followed by our Lord. As they 
were able to hear it, He opened truth to His disciples. Such 
doctrines as the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, 
any more than the second Advent, were not presented in the 
form of a fully-developed creed to His hearers, but little by 
little. To lay down a dogma and insist on its acceptance as 
a condition of discipleship, whether such doctrine was under- 
stood or not, or whether His disciples’ minds were, or were 
not, matured enough to grasp it, was not at all our Lord’s 
method, however well it may have fallen in with the fancy of 
His Church in latertimes. ‘ Let these sayings sink down into 
your ears’! was His advice to them, for He knew weil the 
moral worthlessness of a doctrine that has received no more 
than a verbal assent. A very slight knowledge of human 
nature and experience of the teaching office are enough to show 
that it is only by manifold, patient, and persistent repetitions 
the simplest of truths sink down into men’s ears. In spiritual 
things are not all men fools and slow of heart? Moreover, we 
may be quite sure that the few homely peasants of North 
Palestine, who attached themselves to our Lord, would have 
been staggered had a programme been thrust into each of their 
hands setting forth the several incidents in His work and the 
full truth about His person. That would indeed have been the 
surest way to break the bruised reed and to quench the smoking 
flax. Accordingly we find that the doctrine of the second Ad- 
vent, like all other doctrines, ‘ grows from more to more’ in our 
Lord’s teaching. There is ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.’ He teaches first the fact of the king- 
dom of heaven—His Church present and active in an evil 
world *—then of its fruits,’ then of its end,‘ and, finally, towards 
the close of His ministry, of His coming in person at the end.5 

Whatever variation of statement we may discover in the 
Evangelists touching the second Advent, all agree in giving 
prominence to the fact. ‘The Son of Man shall come in His 
glory’; ® ‘come in the clouds of heaven’ ;7 ‘come in the glory 
of His Father’;* ‘come to judge’;® ‘come to receive His 


1St. Luke ix. 44. 2 Matt. xiii. 3. 
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people to Himself.’! It is difficult not to feel some admiration 
for the ingenuity that sets itself the task of proving that these 
Scriptures do not teach a corporal Advent, and that the 
promise of Christ’s personal return, in like manner as He 
ascended, is sufficiently fulfilled if another person come in a 
different manner; or that an invisible visitation as the minister 
of wrath to Jerusalem can be made to square with the state- 
ment, ‘ Ye shall see the Son of Man.’ 2 

In dealing with the Evangelists, it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that the Acts of the Apostles is the work of one of 
them, and may be fittingly appealed to as supplying testimony 
supplementary to that of the third Gospel. The account of 
our Lord’s last words to the Apostles, and of His ascension, 
in the first chapter of the Acts, reads like an expansion of 
St. Luke xxiv. 49-53. In the shorter form no mention is made 
of the appearance of the two men in white apparel, and of 
their important statement regarding Christ’s return. We are 
indebted to the Acts for these details, which not only have a 
value of their own, but increase the value of the Adventist teach- 
ing in St. Luke’s Gospel, since he was the author of both books. 

It would have taxed the historian’s power to have put the 
case of a corporal Advent more unequivocally than he has 
done in the words, ‘This same Jesus shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go.’ The heavenly speakers 
could not have been under necessity to commit themselves to 
such a particular and minute kind of statement if a general 
promise of an advent of any description—spiritual, or judicial, 
or corporal—were all that was intended. As their words stand 
in the sacred text there is no kind of escape from the last 
meaning, which by no means denies the two others. Anything 
less than a corporal Advent, with a repetition of the personal 
circumstances attending our Lord’s ascension, would falsify 
the promise. 

That the Advent of our Lord had a place in the earliest 
preaching of the gospel is evident from the words of St. Peter 
(Acts iii. 21): ‘And He shall send Jesus Christ, whom the 
heavens must receive until the times of restitution of all 
things.’ These words cannot refer to a coming through the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost, inasmuch as Pentecost had already 
come when they were spoken. 


1 Many dissent from the patristic view that St. John xiv. 3 refers to the parousia. 
Vide Godet, zx loco, 
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The same thought is found in St. Peter’s speech in the house 
of Cornelius (Acts x. 42), though in this case the coming is con- 
nected with the Judgment, while in the other it is connected 
with the bestowal of spiritual blessings. Similarly do the words 
of St. Paul at Athens (Acts xvii. 31) on this subject connect it 
with the Judgment : ‘ He hath appointed a day in which He 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He 
hath ordained.’ Viewed in the light of the teaching of the 
Gospels on the final Judgment, both of these passages appear 
to imply the presence of Christ on earth as the Judge. 

When we consider that the prominent doctrine ofthe Acts is 
not the second Advent, but the Resurrection, and, further, that 
the book is an historical account of the early struggles and 
missionary efforts of the Church much more than a doctrinal 
treatise,! dealing with the acts of individuals rather than with 
doctrines, the appearance of this doctrine, in the discourses 
of the two principal characters of the work, is strong testimony 
in favour of the important place it held in the teaching of the 
Church of the Apostolic age. 


1Doctrine is, however, present in abundance. Almost the whole of the 
Apostles’ Creed, for instance, can be found in St. Peter's address, Acts x. 34-43. 
Vide Stock, ‘ Notes on the Acts,’ zz Joco. 


V. 
ST. PAUL AND THE SECOND ADVENT. 


It may be admitted that there is much in St. Paul’s statement 
of the case of a second Advent which is not easy to reconcile 
with what we read in the Gospels. With them a growth and 
increase, like the ripening of harvest, precedes the Lord’s 
coming ;! with him a grievous falling away.2 With them, 
while the event itself is sudden and unexpected, the time of it 
seems distant and uncertain ;* with him, one circumstance—or 
two connected circumstances, a falling away and the revela- 
tion of the man of sin—seems the only obstacle to an immediate 
return, and he appears to have even entertained a hope of 
witnessing it before his translation.4 With them, owing in 
large measure to the protracted delay, the Lord finds at His 
return servants grown listless, virgins slumbering; with him 
the servants are on the alert,® and are instantly caught up to 
their Lord at His appearing.’ With them the nations of the 
world are gathered about the throne of the Son of man for calm 
and deliberate judgment;® with him the opposing and unbe- 
lieving world is punished—apparently without any delay—with 
everlasting destruction from His presence, when He comes to 
be glorified in His saints.° 

These are a few examples of the discrepancies which are 
supposed to exist between St. Pauland the Evangelists. Many 
of them can be reconciled without much difficulty, as, for in- 
stance, the rapture of the saints of 1 Thessalonians and the 
coming of the bridegroom of Matthew xxv. may easily be the 
same event; and not a few of the difficulties of one epistle may 
be cleared up by reference to another. But the true explanation 
of these apparent differences will most likely be found in the 


1St. Mark iv. 26-33. 22 Thess. ii. 3. 8St. Matt. xxv. 19. 

41 Thess, iv. 17. 5St. Matt. xxv. 5. 8x Thess, v. 4. 

7 Téid., iv. 16, 17. 8St. Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 92 Thess, i. 9, 10. 
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fact that St. Paul’s point of view was different from theirs. 
As the same portrait, or even the same living face, gives a 
different expression when viewed from different angles, so does 
the same divine truth wear different aspects as the point of view 
is altered. 

St. Paul wrote out of the thick of the fight, under an awful 
sense of the strength of the opposing powers of evil, and pos- 
sibly feeling that the day of the Lord was the only thing that 
could be set against them successfully. No wonder, then, if that 
which he received from the Lord on the subject took some 
colour from the dear desire of his own heart. 

The Evangelists, on the other hand, whatever date we may 
assign to their writings, wrote, as it were, from our Lord’s 
dictation, their chief aim being to give His words precisely as 
He uttered them.! Even St. Luke and St. Mark, though not 
of the Apostolate, must have been transported back to the days 
of the Son of Man in the act of compiling their accounts of 
His ministry. While granting, therefore, that the Gospels are 
later works than the earlier Epistles of St. Paul, and that the 
surroundings of the Evangelists may have been in some respects 
as disturbing as his, there is this essential difference in their 
respective points of view: that he wrote in the consciousness 
of a turbulent present, with eyes fixed on a glorious future, his 
heart meanwhile running out to meet it, while they wrote with 
minds steeped in the past. The precipitancy, therefore, of St. 
Paul (if there be such), natural enough under the circumstances, 
needs to be checked by the calmer statements of the Evange- 
lists. On the question of fact, the personal and visible Advent 
of the Lord, there is no discrepancy between his account and 
theirs. 

And surely, in allowing so much to human feeling in the 
Apostle, we are not diminishing aught of the value of inspira- 
tion, far less questioning its reality. On any view of a dynam- 
ical inspiration it is impossible to exclude the thought of the 
presence of an imperfect human medium through which the 
divine truth passed, and hence the possibility of the human 
element sometimes obtruding itself. Even human language, 
as well as human feeling, may be considered as involved in that 
general imperfection of Nature consequent on the fall. So 


1St. Luke's preface to his Gospel and the Acts make this clear. His aim was 
to give accurately not only what the Lord did, but also what He taught. The 
absurd idea that St. John touched up and added to our Lord's discourses has, of 
course, won wide acceptance, like all ideas coming from Germany, ‘ 
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long, therefore, as God’s revelation comes to us touched in any 
way with human thought and clothed in human language, some 
sort of imperfection much attach to it. The truth is there— 
the Divine agent has taken care of that—but, owing partly to 
the imperfection of the instrument he has been pleased to use, 
and partly to our own, it is seen as through a glass darkly. 
We shall not think St. Paul the less inspired, or the truth he 
communicates less certain, because his circumstances and tem- 
perament may have coloured some portions of his inspired 
message with the feelings which they aroused. 

At the same time, the assumption that St. Paul taught or 
held at any period of his ministry, that the Lord would cer- 
tainly come in his day or in that of the generation then living, 
rests on no good evidence, and, indeed, might be almost con- 
futed out of his writings. So many modern commentators are 
indulging themselves in the agreeable pastime of exposing the 
errors of St. Paul, that we are in danger of being frightened by 
an array of names; or, instead of searching the Scriptures to 
find what the Apostle actually did say, we may too readily 
accept as his opinion what the commentators make him out to 
have said. Of no subject is this more true than of his teaching 
on the second Advent. On none, therefore, is it more necessary 
to search the sacred text and read carefully in the Apostle’s 
own words what he has delivered on it. 

In studying the Pauline view of this subject we cannot be 
far wrong in taking his letters to the Thessalonians as our 
starting-point, for in these letters we have his fullest, as well 
as his earliest, statement of the question, a statement which 
may be taken as the high-water mark of his teaching. Here 
also we shall find the Advent treated with no mere incidental 
reference, but as the principal subject-matter of his com- 
munication. In that fact, and not in any supposed modification 
of his views in later years, we have the explanation of the 
scantier and less precise treatment the Advent receives in some 
of the later Epistles, though it is only from two of them that 
it is entirely absent. In spite of the distinguished names 
which might be quoted as holding that something in the nature 
of an apology must be made for the Apostle’s Adventist views 
in the Thessalonian Epistles, it must still be maintained that 
he who would understand the subject must go to these Epistles 
for knowledge. 

From the effects produced amongst the inhabitants of Thes- 
salonica by the Apostle’s preaching we can easily gather what 
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its general character was. In these letters he reminds them 
that they, through his ministry, ‘turned from idols to serve a 
living and true God.’ He must, therefore, have preached such 
a true and living God in contrast to their false and lifeless 
deities. Another effect of his preaching was that they had 
learned ‘to wait for the Son of God from heaven.’ Hence the 
second Advent must have been a familiar topic of discourse. 
In the brief account in Acts xvii. of his visit to Thessalonica 
mention is made of his teaching on three Sabbath days in the 
synagogue of the Jews. There he spoke of the necessity of a 
suffering Messiah, contended that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
expounded the doctrine of the Resurrection. But as the 
Thessalonian Church was almost wholly Gentile, the Jews 
having rejected the message, many other subjects must have 
been dealt with besides those mentioned in the Acts, for which 
we must look to the Epistles. And in these we find, besides the 
subjects mentioned, such doctrines as the Holy Spirit, the death 
of Christ for us, deliverance from wrath through Him, the 
judgment of the impenitent—in short, all the doctrines of the 
Creed are either plainly asserted or receive support in the two 
short letters addressed to this Church. But, while we thus 
find from these letters, which were written for the purpose of 
confirming and clearing up difficulties in the teaching the 
converts had received, that the Apostle’s instructions must have 
covered a broad surface of Christian doctrine, the whole gospel 
in fact,! there is one doctrine that stands in a position of unique 
importance. And yet it would hardly be just to say that it is 
forced into such position, or that there is anything exceptional 
in the way the Apostle deals with it here. He has taken it up 
quite naturally in order to allay certain apprehensions which it 
had excited in the minds of the Thessalonian converts; and 
while this circumstance has procured for it a fuller treatment 
in these letters than in some others, there is perfect harmony 
with what he has written elsewhere. When, therefore, it is 
considered that in almost every letter he wrote, and in very 
many of his speeches, the Apostle refers to this subject, and 
the profound impression which it made on the Thessalonians, 
so far from concluding that the second Advent is forced into 
undue prominence as compared with other doctrines, in the 
Thessalonian letters, it seems more like the truth that the true 
proportion of Christian doctrine can only be preserved by the 
Church’s setting it always in a similarly conspicuous place. 


1y Thess, ii, 2, 
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It is sometimes asserted that in preaching the gospel equal 
weight should be given to every doctrine of the Creed, other- 
wise teaching is in danger of becoming lopsided. But if by 
this is meant that the Christian teacher should deliver an equal 
number of homilies on every doctrine year by year, the asser- 
tion is surely absurd. It cannot be necessary, for instance, to 
dwell as much on the doctrine of God’s existence as on that of 
the forgiveness of sins. Every Christian may be supposed to 
have accepted the first of these doctrines, but it is too certain 
to need argument that very many have not believed the second 
to their soul’s health and comfort. Any attempt to force all 
the doctrines of Christianity to one uniform size, in teaching 
the common faith, must tend to making the ministry of the 
Word a dull mechanical routine, and rob it of much of its life 
and interest. There was nothing mechanical in St. Paul’s 
method at Thessalonica, nor in his letters to that Church. He 
omits no doctrine. All the counsel of God is in his letters, and 
had been in his sermons, of which the letters are, in some re- 
spects, a brief recapitulation. But while the whole cycle of 
Christian truth is set before us, there shines out on all his 
teaching, like a star blazing in the firmament, bathing every 
other doctrine in its light, the glorious hope of the new-born 
Church, the coming of the Lord Jesus. 

If St. Paul’s method, then, be right, nothing is surer than 
that those who discard it are wrong. If he had the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit when he made the Advent of our Lord the 
predominant theme of his message, how can we justify our- 
selves if we only touch this doctrine, and that very timidly, as 
if we were half afraid of it, on four consecutive Sundays every 

ear? 
: That Christ should come in His own person, and that visibly, 
was the hope set before the Thessalonians. The expression, 
‘To wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised from the 
dead, even Jesus,’! recalls the message in Acts i. 12 to the men 
of Galilee: ‘This same Jesus ... shall so come in like 
manner.’ What they had been taught to wait for from heaven, 
then, was not an outpouring of judgment or of blessing, but a 
person, ‘ Jesus, who was raised from the dead.’ In the joy of 
this meeting between the Thessalonian believers and their 
Saviour the Apostle hoped to share. He would be more than 
an interested spectator. That meeting, whenever it might take 
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place, would more than compensate for all his loss. His 
converts would then prove ‘his hope and joy, and crown of 
glorying.’ ; 

Had St. Paul anticipated the attempts which the sceptical 
spirit of the latter days would make to explain away his teach- 
ing on this point, he could not have guarded against them more 
effectually than he has done in many passages in these letters. 
‘The Lord Himself shall come down from heaven’: ? ‘come 
with a shout and with the trump of God’: ‘come with all the 
saints’ :+ ‘come to raise the dead and gather the living be- 
lievers to Himself’ :5 ‘come with the angels of His might to 
bestow vengeance on them that know not God, and to be 
glorified in His saints’: ® ‘come to consume the lawless one 
with the breath of His mouth, and to destroy him with the ap- 
pearance of His coming.’’ These things could not be done 
in a corner, and it would seem that the bare reading of such 
passages is sufficient to exhibit the hopelessness of their case 
who reject the doctrine of a visible and corporal Advent. 

The very errors into which the Thessalonians fell, testify 
that they understood the Apostle’s teaching on the subject in 
the material sense which his letters bear out. They were 
pained because some of their friends ‘ fell asleep’ before the day 
of the Lord came. Evidently His coming or appearing was 
to their apprehension something so far material that a body 
was necessary for the enjoyment of it, and they feared that 
friends who were out of the body had parted with the capacity 
for sharing in such enjoyment. St. Paul seems to accept this 
view of the matter, for, instead of telling them that the coming 
of Christ is to be of such a spiritual character that it will not 
matter whether one is in or out of the body when it takes place, 
he gives them the assurance, wherewith to comfort one another, 
that the dead shall rise again at the Lord’s appearing. With 
bodies restored to them they shall be made capable of sharing, 
with those that have not died, in the joy of the Advent. 

It is far from clear, though asserted by some as if there could 
be no doubt about it, that the Apostle believed he himself would 
remain until the coming of the Lord. No doubt he hoped it 
might be so. He would have preferred to have been clothed 
upon with his house from heaven to being unclothed. But 
that such feeling rose beyond hope, and was held by him as if 
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it were an article of faith, is another matter. It certainly was 
not revealed to him, for had it been he would have been 
honoured above the angels, and even above the Son of God 
Himself. The only passage in these letters that lends itself to 
this opinion is that in which he says, ‘We which are alive, who 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise precede 
them that sleep.’!_ But will these words bear such an interpre- 
tation? Obviously the ‘we’ is the determining word in this 
passage. It appears to be used almost ina hortative or perhaps 
a general sense, and must therefore mean either the Apostle 
himself and the readers and hearers of his letter, or, more 
generally, all who may happen to be on the earth when the 
Lord comes. If the latter, then the passage needs no explana- 
tion ; if the former, it would be assuming a great deal to say 
that the Apostle not only encouraged the hope, but taught as 
positive truth, that he himself and every member of the Thes- 
salonian Church then living would continue to the day of the 
Lord. On the whole, considering that the words were written 
not so much to give information about the living as comfort 
concerning the dead, the simplest and most natural conclusion 
is that they amount to no more than a general statement of the 
fact that Christians found on the earth when Christ comes will 
have no adyantage over those who have died in the true faith 
of His holy name; and, far from teaching that they would all 
remain till Christ’s coming, seem to hint at the possibility of 
some not remaining, and do not even venture to say that any 
of them should remain. Nor in his own case does the Apostle 
set up any claim of immunity from the common lot of man. 
His ‘we’ makes him for the time being one with the Thessa- 
lonian community, if not with the whole Church, sharing its 
uncertainties as well as its hopes. Indeed, his words, ‘that 
whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with Him,’? 
seem to point to no higher hope than that which every Chris- 
tian may and ought to entertain. 

What, however, the Apostle does make clear, and clear be- 
yond shadow of doubt, is that living or dead, sleeping or waking, 
it will be all the same to the believers when the Lord comes: 
the living will have no advantage over the dead, the dead will 
sustain no loss through sleep. Those who think they can dis- 
cover in these words a private opinion of the Apostle, to which 
he has nowhere given clear expression, are wise beyond what 
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is written. The passage throughout is similar to that in 1 Cor. 
xv. 51, ‘We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. 
In both of these passages the ‘we’ may be taken hortatively, 
and the Apostle is just as much, or as little, bound by a form 
of speech, usual in such circumstances, as a preacher of to-day 
would be who might be in. the habit of exhorting his congrega- 
tion in similar language. 

It remains now to glance at the other references which the 
Apostle makes to this doctrine in his discourses and letters, 
taking them in the order in which they are found in the New 
Testament, without regard to their chronology. In his speech 
at Athens (Acts xvii. 31), as we have seen, he asserts that God 
has ‘appointed a day in which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom He hath ordained’; and, 
again, before Felix (Acts xxiv. 25), ‘he reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come.’ In his Epistle to 
the Romans two very similar references are found (Romans ii. 
5, 6, and 16): ‘The day of wrath and of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God’; and, ‘In the day when God will 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to my 
gospel.’ Again, in Romans xill. 11, 12, he appears to have 
the same subject before him: ‘It is high time to awake... 
the night is far spent, the day is athand,’ In all these passages, 
with the probable exception of the last, the judgment of men 
by Christ is the thought ; and the Apostle’s well-known use of 
‘day’ in connection with our Lord’s coming stamps all of them 
as Advent passages. 

The Epistles to the Church of Corinth give a very interesting 
view of the Apostle’s general idea of the Advent. In the first 
Epistle (1 Cor. ili. 13) we read that ‘ The day shall declare’ the 
character of each man’s work, and (1 Cor. iv. 5) he warns the 
Corinthians against judging anything before the time ‘ until 
the Lord come,’ and (xi. 26) speaks of the Holy Communion as 
declaring the Lord’s death ‘till He come.’ In chap. xv. (ver. 35 
et seq.) he states and answers the two questions (1) How are 
the dead raised? and (2) With what body are they to come? 
These questions do not appear to be asked doubtingly by the 
Corinthian Christians, but for information as regards the manner 
of the Resurrection, and the character of the resurrection body. 
The Apostle answers by stating that there will be a general 
meeting of Christ and His people. The Lord will come, and 
with Him His saints. The living shall be changed in a 
moment, and those asleep raised in their glorious bodies. 
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In the second Epistle there appear to be two references to 
the subject. The first (i. 14) is one of those passages in which 
St. Paul thinks of ‘the day of the Lord Jesus’ as the occasion 
when his converts will be his boast. The second (vy. 10) brings 
up again the question of judgment: ‘ For we must all be made 
manifest before the judgment seat of Christ.’ 

The absence of any lengthy reference in the Epistles to the 
Advent, and the clearness of such references as do occur—at 
least, in the first Epistle—is a sufficient proof that it was one 
of the subjects in which the Corinthian Church had been very 
fully instructed. A knowledge of it is taken for granted. In 
the three passages of the first Epistle it is treated as a subject 
well known and generally received. The appeal to the Lord’s 
coming as a reason for restraining crude and hasty judgments, 
and the suggestion that it would probably remove the necessity 
for the Eucharistic feast, point to the doctrine as one firmly 
established. At the same time, scanty though the references 
be, they give us important information. We learn from them 
(1) the fact of Christ’s coming ; (2) the relation of the Eucharist 
to His bodily absence; (3) the effect of His Advent on the 
saints, dead and living; (4) that the faithful servant will then 
have cause for rejoicing in the fruit of his work; and (5) that 
Christ will be the Judge of all men. 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians St. Paul reminds them that 
they have been sealed by the Holy Spirit unto the day of re- 
demption (iv. 30); speaks of the Church as a body which 
Christ sanctified by the washing of water with the word that 
He might present it to Himself a glorious Church (v. 27); and, 
as an incentive to right dealing and holy living, appeals to 
their knowledge of a judgment at which, without partiality, 
whatsoever good thing each one doeth the same shall he re- 
ceive again from the Lord (vi. 8). The day of redemption, the 
occasion of Christ’s presenting the Church to Himself without 
spot or wrinkle, and that on which He will reward such 
servants as did the will of God from the heart, are clearly 
different aspects of the great day of His appearing. In the 
Epistle to the Philippians the day of Christ figures largely. 
The Apostle is confident that he which began a good work in 
them will perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ (i. 6); prays 
that they may be sincere and without offence unto the day of 
Christ (i. 10); and exhorts them not only to work out their 
own salvation, but to shine as bright examples before others, 
holding forth the word of life that he may have whereof to 
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glory in the day of Christ (ii. 12-16). Here again ‘the day’ 
can only refer to the second Advent. P 

The expression, ‘If by any means I \may attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead’ (iii. 11), taken with the confidence 
he felt that he would abide in the flesh for the advantage of the 
Philippians (i. 25), yet resolving to rejoice ‘if poured out upon 
the sacrifice and ministry of their faith’ (ii. 17), points to a 
hope, but only a hope, on his part that life might be prolonged 
unto the resurrection of the saints. This is a far more likely 
view than that the Apostle entertained a doubt of his rising, if 
dead, in the first resurrection at the coming of the Lord. Itis 
improbable that, having expressed confidence as regards the 
spiritual state of the Philippians, he should falter in regard to 
his own. The coming of the Lord from Heaven for this very 
object, the clothing of them with the resurrection body, is finely 
expressed in the passage—somewhat mutilated, though im- 
proved in sense, by the revisers—‘ For our citizenship is in 
heaven, from whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall fashion anew the body of our humilia- 
tion, that it may be conformed to the body of His glory’ (iii. 20, 
21). The phrase ‘the Lord is at hand’ (iv. 5) is a translation 
of the Syriac ‘ Maran-atha,’ and expresses the hope which 
seems never absent from the early Church that the Advent was 
near. 

A desire to present every man perfect in Christ, which the 
Apostle sets forth, in the Epistle to the Colossians (i. 28), as the 
aim of all faithful preaching, may contain a reference to the 
great day. It is, however, certain that such a reference is con- 
tained in the words, ‘When Christ, who is our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall ye also with Him be manifested in glory’ 
(iii, 4). There also appears to be an allusion to the Judgment, 
similar to that in Eph, vi. 8, in the words, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
work heartily as unto the Lord, knowing that from the Lord ye 
shall receive the recompense of the inheritance’; and again, 
‘He that doeth wrong shall receive again for the wrong that he 
hath done’ (iii. 24-25). 

In the pastoral Epistles we have a solemn charge to Timothy 
to keep ‘the commandment without spot, without reproach, 
until the appearing of our Lord, Jesus Christ’ (1 Tim, vi. 14), 
and the prayer or pious hope that Onesiphorus might find mercy 
of the Lord ‘in that day’ (2 Tim, i. 18). A further charge to 
preach the word in season and out of season has a reference to 
the judgment of quick and dead by Christ Jesus, and to His 
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appearing (2 Tim. iv. 1); and the triumphant death song of the 
Apostle contains the well-known words, ‘ Henceforth there is 
laid up for me the crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not only to me, 
but also to all them that have loved His appearing’ (2 Tim. iv. 
8). The Epistle to Titus sums up the practical teaching of the 
gospel as a call to sober, righteous, and godly living in this 
present world or age, and a‘ looking for the blessed hope and 
appearing of the glory of our Great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who gave Himself for us’ (ii. 13, 14). Strange words, 
as we shall see further on, coming from St. Paul, if he spoke of 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; strange, too, would the last sen- 
tence be if Christ were only tocome by deputy. It was the Lord 
Himself and not a deputy that gave Himself for us. 

That the short Epistle to Philemon, being of a private char- 
acter, and dealing with the case of a runaway slave, contains 
nothing on the Advent need occasion no surprise. The Epistle 
to the Galatians therefore may be said to be the only one of St. 
Paul’s writings in which no reference to the Advent occurs. If 
any explanation of such omission were needed we might find 
it in the character of the Epistle, and the circumstances which 
occasioned its composition. But the Apostle has so fully fur- 
nished us with his views in other Epistles, that no explanation 
need be offered in respect of this one. 

While entertaining no doubt that the second Advent was be- 
fore the Apostle’s mind in every passage here quoted, I would 
only contend that it is a manifest impossibility to explain away 
all of them. Every attempt, too, that is made to date the 
Apostle’s letters a little later than we had supposed, so as to 
place them after the destruction of Jerusalem, adds to the difh- 
culties, already numerous enough, of those who reject the 
traditional interpretation of ‘ the Lord’s coming.’ 


Va 


THE SECOND ADVENT IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
AND CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


Havine satisfied ourselves on the substantial agreement, not- 
withstanding some striking differences of statement, between 
St. Paul and the Evangelists, we have now to examine what 
the other New Testament writers have delivered on the subject. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews appears to contain only one 
clear reference to the Advent of our Lord (ix. 28). It is true 
mention is made of ‘the day’ (x. 25), and of a coming (x. 36, 
37), but it is doubtful if these can be applied, except typically, 
to the final Advent, and must not rather be referred to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which was then very near. Of course, 
if we hold with Harnack, who dates this Epistle after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, we have nothing else to refer these terms 
to than the final Advent. It is not clear that the writer has in 
his mind in chap. xii. 26, 27, where he speaks of ‘the removing 
of those things that are shaken,’ the coming of the Lord in 
glory, or, indeed, any coming at all. It is more likely that he 
is thinking of the complete passing away of the system of 
Judaism, and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom in its 
place on a permanent foundation. The contrast between the 
things shaken and the kingdom that cannot be shaken is, in 
fact, a contrast between the law and the gospel.! In the 
passage where the ministerial function is described as a ‘ watch- 
ing for souls,’? the fact of the Lord’s return to take account 
with His servants in the ministry is taken for granted, and this 
is no doubt evidence of the writer’s belief in a second Advent. 
But in chap. ix. 28 we are left without doubt as to his view. 
Here we have a contrast between the character of the first 
appearance of our Lord and the second. ‘Christ,’ he writes, 
‘was once offered to bear the sins of many, and to them that 
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wait for Him shall He appear a second time without sin unto 
salvation.’ His first appearing was in the character of sin- 
bearer, but that character being no longer required—His one 
offering being perfect—His second appearing shall be without 
sin. It shall not bear that relation to the remission of sin 
which was associated with the Incarnation,! but shall have for 
its object the salvation of all who wait for Him. The meaning 
to be attached to salvation in this passage is an interesting 
question. Weare surely justified in assuming that the persons 
described as ‘them that wait for Him’ are already sharers in 
the common salvation. Of that there can be little doubt. But 
salvation is a thing of degrees, culminating in the possession 
of a perfect soul and a perfect body amidst perfect surroundings. 
These are some of the things to be waited for. The Christians 
in Rome, for instance, were in a state of salvation, yet St. Paul 
encourages them with an assurance that ‘ salvation was nearer 
to them than when they first believed.’? As it would be 
ridiculous to see in such words, addressed to a community at 
Rome, a reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, we must 
look for an explanation of them, and of many similar allusions, 
to the fact that Christians of the Apostolic age had learned to 
associate the completion of their salvation, in one remarkable 
particular, with the return of the Lord Jesus. 

Such completed salvation consisted in the reception of a 
glorious body, corresponding to the resurrection body of Christ. 
‘Our citizenship is in heaven,’ writes St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians, ‘from whence we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned 
like unto His glorious body.’* This no doubt was the salva- 
tion which the returning Lord was expected to bring ‘ to them 
that wait for Him,’ when He should appear the second time 
without sin. That it was more than a devout speculation or 
hope we have evidence in the Apostle’s words, ‘In this (taber- 
nacle, or bodily frame) we groan, being burdened, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house from heaven,’ 4 

There is certainly some ground for the opinion that St. 
James’s allusions to the Lord’s coming may refer to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem also. His letter is specially addressed to the 
twelve tribes, and has, therefore, a national Jewish character 
beyond what can be claimed for any other New Testament 
book. To whom could the overthrow of the beloved city be of 
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more vital interest than to the twelve tribes? And who could 
see so clearly in such an event a coming of the Lord as the 
Christian portion of the nation that had rejected Him with the 
words, ‘ His blood be on us and on our children’? For them, 
at all events, the gathering of the Roman eagles around the 
sacred walls would be as the crack of doom. 

It may be a large concession, but yet it can be freely made, 
to yield up on these grounds all of those strong passages in the 
fifth chapter of this Epistle which speak of the Lord’s coming. 
When the writer exhorts to patience ‘till the coming of the 
Lord,’ and to steadfastness because His ‘coming is drawing 
nigh,’ and to generous friendliness because the ‘ Judge is stand- 
ing before the door,’ he may have no other thought in his mind 
than that of a Roman army coming up, as God’s minister of 
wrath against Jerusalem, to take vengeance on them who 
crucified their King, and persecuted their brethren who believed 
in Him. 

St. James has, however, a passage which cannot be explained 
in this way. The beatitude which he expresses in chap, 1. 12 
is of too general a character to refer its realization to the time 
of the Lord’s coming at the destruction of Jerusalem. Besides, 
Christ did not come then to reward the faithful, but to punish 
sinners. And even if we regard the immunity from death and 
suffering which the Christian Jews enjoyed, through their re- 
moval from Jerusalem to Pella, as a reward, it would be too 
much to call it ‘ the crown of life which the Lord had promised 
to them that love Him.’ Rather must we identify the crown 
with that which St. Paul looked for at the hands of the righte- 
ous Judge, and which is laid up in store until the Judgment 
Day. If this be so we may claim St. James as one of those 
New Testament writers who teach that our Lord Jesus shall 
come again to judge the quick and the dead. 

Similarly there is no need to strain the language of St. Peter, 
for he, too, may have had his mind set on the event which was 
nearest—the desolating of the house of Israel! At the time 
when his second Epistle was written the air was evidently 
charged with electricity, giving token of an approaching storm. 
This much, however, is clear: that if St. Peter’s references to 
the Lord’s coming are to be interpreted of the fall of Jerusalem, 
the Christian Church of his day was looking for some other 
important event either associated with it or immediately suc- 
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ceeding it. And it does not in the least make against the value 
of St. Peter’s, or any other writer’s testimony on the point, 
that he may have looked for the final Advent sooner than was 
reasonable, or imagined that the several events constituting the 
Advent would unfold in such rapid succession as to appear as 
one. The fact of the Advent, as we have seen, had been de- 
clared—the time of it the Father had hid in His own power, 
All we are concerned with at present is that St. Peter looked 
for a catastrophe—a judgment; but he looked for something 
else as well. There was, he wrote, to be a revelation of salvation 
at the last time; probably that completion of salvation which 
St. Paul looked for.!_ If students of his Epistles are satisfied 
as to the Paulinism of the doctrine of the first Epistle, it is 
reasonable to assume that what St. Paul held about the second 
Advent the writer of this letter held also.? 

The opinion that St. Peter looked for the final Advent of our 
Lord as near, and as possibly following the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and consequently something other than it, is strengthened 
by what he says on the subject of judgment. One of the trials 
the Gentile converts were subjected to was the contempt as 
well as the misrepresentations of their former associates in sin.® 
Persecution of a more malignant character is referred to, but 
perhaps none was harder to endure than this. St. Peter braces 
them against it by assuring them that the Judge is near, ready 
to vindicate them. But the judgment he speaks of cannot be 
the destruction of Jerusalem merely, for the reference here is 
specially to Gentile persecutors, and the judgment which is 
coming on them is to include not only the living, which the 
armies of Titus could touch, but also the dead, which were 
beyond his reach. 

Another aspect of the same subject of judgment is referred 
to in chap. v. 2-5. Here encouragement is offered to the elders 
of the Churches who teach and rule the flock of Christ. It may 
be taken for granted that, besides those temptations which are 
common to all Christians, there were others, then as now, 
peculiar to the elders’ calling. St. Peter finds an incentive to 
faithfulness in the thought of the return of the chief Shepherd 
to bestow ‘ the crown of glory that fadeth not away,’ on all who 
should be found to have exercised worthily the ministerial office. 

We find, then, in this Epistle that, without denying a refer- 
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ence to the destruction of Jerusalem, there is clear reference to 
some other event of even greater importance to the Christian 
society. And this event, while it is not described in the actual 
language employed by St. Paul and the Evangelists in reference 
to the Advent, corresponds with their description in some 
important particulars—(r) A last time, or end of all things ; 
(2) when salvation would be perfected, possibly in the bestowal 
of a glorified body; (3) the chief Shepherd, Christ, would 
appear; (4) the living and dead judged, and (5) the faithful 
rewarded. 

The second Epistle of St. Peter in like manner contains 
passages which can only be explained satisfactorily on the 
hypothesis of a future personal Advent. When he writes of 
having made known ‘the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (2 Pet. i. 16), it would indeed fit quite well with the 
context to take such expression as referring to His first Advent 
and Histransfiguration. But when he goes on to speak of the 
dawning of ‘the day,’ and the rising of the ‘day star’ in their 
hearts; of the Lord’s reserving the unjust to the Day of Judg- 
ment to be punished (ii. 9); of the scoffers of the last days who 
would call in question the promise of His coming; of the 
certainty of the fulfilment of that promise in a sudden issuing 
in of the day of the Lord as a thief; of the duty of looking for 
and hastening the coming of that day which would dissolve 
the heavens and earth; and of the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, it becomes clear that 
neither the first Advent nor the destruction of Jerusalem en- 
tirely exhausts the writer’s words. 

The second Epistle of St. Peter has received some rough 
handling from critics ; but whether it be what it professes to be 
or not, the doctrine taught in it must have been current at the 
time when the Epistle was written. Those who are opposed 
alike to the genuineness of this epistle and to the doctrine ot a 
personal Advent of our Lord find themselves in this difficulty : 
If the Epistle was written before the destruction of Jerusalem 
the prediction it contains on that subject has been proved to 
be true, and affords ground for expecting the fulfilment of the 
remaining predictions. But if it was written after the destruc- 
tion, as late as the second century, as Dr. Chase maintains,) 
the writer would not have referred to that event as a thing yet 
to come, unless he wished to palm his composition off as a 
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letter of St. Peter’s written at an earlier date, in which case he 
would have been astute enough to make his prophecy square 
more completely with contemporary history. Each student 
_ can choose for himself which of these opinions he prefers, if 
either of them, to the orthodox one, which, though it may lack 
Originality, has, at all events, some of the saving grace of 
common-sense. 

Before quitting these Epistles it may be observed that, 
although it has been assumed that some of the Adventist 
language found in them may refer to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, it would be difficult to prove the assumption true. 

Neither of them is addressed to Jews, though possibly the 
‘ scattered strangers’ for whom the first Epistle was written, 
and, if genuine, the second also, included some Jews. It can- 
not, therefore, be imagined that the fate of the Jews and of 
Jerusalem would have been a subject of absorbing interest to 
the bulk of the first readers of these letters. 


In the first Epistle of St. John occurs a passage which 
obliges us to number the writer among those who hoped for 
the Lord’s coming in their lifetime, or at all events deemed 
such a thing possible. ‘And now, little children,’ he writes 
(chap. ii. 28), ‘abide in Him, that, if He should be manifested, 
we may have confidence and not be ashamed before Him at 
His appearing.’ It may of course be contended that the 
language here, as in other passages cited, may very well fit 
such a coming as the destruction,of Jerusalem. There may be 
something in the contention; but, at the same time, it must 
not be overlooked that St. John’s words appear to imply a 
manifest personal appearance of the Lord Jesus such as did 
not take place then. 

That this was indeed his meaning and his hope is made 
clear by what he states in chap. iii. 2: ‘ Beloved, now are we 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know that if He should be manifested we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as Heis,’ 

Here we have St. Paul’s thought reproduced—the personal 
coming of Christ to the earth, and thereupon the immediate 
bestowal of a spiritual body, ‘like unto His glorious body,’ on 
the saints. They shall be like Him because they shall see Him, 
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Lord with His saints. The prophecy is introduced with the 
object of assuring believers, who are distressed by the presence 
of unfaithful members in the Church, of God’s intention to free 
them from such uncongenial companionship. Both must grow 
together until the harvest, but when the Lord comes with ten 
thousands of His saints, He will execute judgment on these 
dissemblers and disturbers of the Church’s peace. 

The judgment which was executed at the fall of Jerusalem 
was not on false professors of Christianity, but on those who 
did not profess it at all, and who rejected and slew its Founder. 
The description of the coming does not fit the character of His 
first Advent, but rather resembles St. Paul’s statement that 
‘them also that sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him,’? 
Indeed, the earlier promises of Christ’s coming look more to 
His Advent in glory than to that in humility, or they view 
both as making but one Advent. 

If we are satisfied that the Apocalypse is the work of St. 
John the Apostle, and that his Gospel and first Epistle clearly 
teach a future personal Advent of our Lord, there exists no 
reason for a detailed examination of the subject as it is treated 
in that book. If the Adventist teaching of the Apocalypse 
appeared to contradict that of the Gospel and Epistle, then it 
would demand special attention; but if the three books be ad- 
mitted to be in substantial agreement on this point, the testi- 
mony of the Apocalypse is only the testimony of St. John over 
again to a doctrine we know him to have held. At the same 
time, though the Apocalypse gives no fresh New Testament 
witness, it gives some interesting aspects of the doctrine of 
the personal Advent which do not appear in other New Testa- 
ment books, or are not brought out so clearly in them. 

Indeed, the apparent references in this book to the Advent 
are sufficiently numerous to fairly entitle them to a separate 
examination. But such examination would require special 
qualifications to render it beneficial, and it would necessarily 
lead to the consideration of rival views of the Advent, which 
would be a departure from the purpose which has hitherto guided 
me, and to which I have endeavoured to adhere. 

We may pass over passages which deal with such facts of 
the Lord’s appearing as are sufficiently plain in the Gospels.? 
It may, however, be remarked in passing that such a statement 
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as ‘Every eye shall see Him’ is hardly consistent with any 
other than a personal appearance of the Lord. 

New light, however, does come to us, and that of an important 
kind, in the three last chapters of this book. In chap. xx. 
Christ is described as reigning with His saints while Satan is 
bound. Then follows a brief period of trouble, consequent on 
the loosing of Satan, after which ensues the overthrow of his 
power. Then comes the general Judgment; and finally, in 
chaps. xxi. and xxii., what is better than a millennium, the new 
heaven and the new earth, and the holy Jerusalem, the home 
of the elect, the inheritance, St. John reminds us, of all who 
overcome. 

There was a time when wise and holy scholars, watching the | 
growth of Christianity as it gradually overbore one by one its | 
adversaries, and led captive its captors, until it seemed as if the | 
whole world must be shortly subdued, interpreted these predic- 
tions of the visible Church. Notwithstanding that St. John 
placed the prophecy last in his book, which ought to have sug- | 
gested its eschatological character, this theory found support in | 
many ages and amongst different minds. The splendid dream 
of every notable missionary, down to the time of Xavier, did 
not differ very widely from the hope of John Wesley and the 
early Evangelicals at the close of the eighteenth and the opening 
of the nineteenth century. And possibly there can still be found © 
some who cherish a hope that the world may be converted and 
society regenerated, through the preaching of the gospel, before 
the Lord’s appearing; just as in former ages men hoped that 
heaven would, in fact, have come to earth, or earth become a 
reflection of heaven, by means of the Church’s influence, before 
that time. 

But the fatal tendency to corruption which has shown itself 
in every branch of the Church, from the dawn of Christianity 
until now, has led many to reconsider this opinion, and to con- 
clude that it had been wiser to have followed the order of events 
as St. John gave them, than to have taken without examination 
merely human opinions on the recommendation of some great 
name, And it is now becoming clear to most readers of the 
Bible that the events referred to in the two last chapters of the 
Apocalypse are, as their position suggests, amongst the very 
last things, and must not be sought for before Christ comes to 
make all things new. 

While, therefore, we may rejoice in every triumph of the 
Church of Christ as a foreshadowing of the ‘ blessed hope’ and 
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its consequences, we shall do well to remember that so long as 
seeds of corruption exist in the human heart, the Church herself 
must necessarily be imperfect and liable to recur to old errors 
in doctrine and life. For, indeed, the Church is not, what much 
of the language of our time seems to imply, some intangible 
thing having an existence apart from her members, but an in- 
stitution of fallible men and women, the best of whom know 
but too well that they are sore let and hindered in running their 
godly race. But the inheritance of the saints, described in the 
closing chapters of the Apocalypse, knows neither corruption 
nor imperfection, because it is the perfect state of a perfected 
people. 


VII. 


THE ADVENT IN RELATION TO A SPIRITUAL COMING, AND 
TO PENTECOST.} 


Two of the objections which have been mentioned to the view of 
a second Advent set forth in these pages merit more than a 
passing reference. The consideration of that which appears to 
be the strongest and most likely objection of all must be left fora 
later chapter. The difficulties connected with miraculous events 
in general, and with the lapse of time since our Lord gave the 
promise to return quickly, have led, as we have seen,? some 
thoughtful and devout minds to reconsider the question of a 
corporal Advent. And possibly there are not a few persons who, 
believing such difficulties to be a hindrance to their defence of 
the reasonableness of the faith of the gospel, would gladly see 
a way out of them consistent with the words of Scripture and 
of the Creeds. 

What has been said already on the reasonableness of the 
orthodox view may meet some of the difficulties under this head. 
Those arising from the apparent delay in the redemption of the 
promise must be dealt with in connection with the Church’s 
negligences, to which they bear a special relation. But the 
result of dwelling on these difficulties has been to set men’s 
minds in search of some method of interpretation which might 
dispose of the difficulties while preserving the spirit, if not the 
letter, of Scripture. Three such interpretations at least have 
been suggested, and to a brief examination of two of them the 
present chapter shall be devoted. 

It is maintained by some that, inasmuch as Christianity is a 
spiritual religion, its followers offering to God, who is Himself 
spirit, a spiritual worship, which is the only worship He desires 
or will accept, and receiving in themselves the impression of the 
Divine character through the operation of the Holy Ghost, all 
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that is essential in our Lord’s promise is fulfilled if He comes 
spiritually and abides in our hearts. A thought so beautiful 
and, indeed, withal so true to many Scriptures has much to 
commend it; and if it were never required as an escape from a 
difficulty, it would not be wonderful that men should ‘strive to 
keep so sweet a thing alive.’ 

There is, on the other hand, a considerable, and perhaps 
growing, section of Christians—and these not the least amongst 
the princes of God’s people—who incline to believe that the 
glorious fact of Christ’s Advent loses in power and in beauty 
by making it material; and that we are as wrong in not dis- 
cerning a promise of a spiritual Advent under the material figure, 
as the upholder of transubstantiation, for instance, is in seeking 
the material flesh and blood of Christ in consecrated bread and 
wine. 

To point out the untenableness of this comparison would 
entail a large digression; and, as regards the general character 
of the objection, it ought to be a sufficient answer that it is 
equally applicable to the Incarnation and first Advent. If God 
deemed it wise that His Son should take flesh and dwell among 
us, there must be something faulty in the view that the presence 
of Christ’s body diminishes the beauty or the spirituality of the 
doctrine of the second Advent; and indeed there are grounds 
for fearing that this opinion, however beautiful and attractive 
it may appear, is not free from a taint of unconscious Mani- 
cheeism. 

The second objection has so close a resemblance to the first, 
that it will be convenient to deal with both together. It is, in 
fact, the old opinion that the promise of our Lord’s return re- 
ferred to, and was fulfilled by, the coming of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost. 

These views, no doubt, have been adopted by their respective 
maintainers on the one side and the other for widely different 
reasons, and are, in fact, entirely different views of the same 
subject, in spite of a certain resemblance; inasmuch as one re- 
presents the Advent of our Lord as a past and completed act, 
while the other regards it as a thing of constant recurrence. 
There is, however, an important feature common to both, 
namely, that the Advent is spiritualand invisible. If the testi- 
mony of Scripture is found to be plainly at variance with such 
a view, both theories fall to the ground. 

The spiritual coming of the Lord to every contrite heart is a 
most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort. It is an 
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essential part of Old Testament teaching: ‘I dwell in the high 
and lofty place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit’ (Isa. lvii. 15). And, indeed, there can be no truly re- 
ligious life except as the result of such an indwelling. The New 
Testament is full of it: ‘I will not leave you comfortless; I 
will come to you.’ ‘If a man love Me, he will keep My words, 
and My Father will love him, and We will come unto him.’ 
‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any man hear My 
voice and open the door, I will come in and sup with him.’ 
Passages conveying the same thought may be found in abund- 
ance. But though we would not deny the title of an Advent 
of Christ to such a wonderful mystery as His spiritual approach 
to a contrite heart, it would be making too large a concession 
to the scruples of our brethren to say that this is the only kind 
of Advent our Lord bids us look for. 

If another set of passages be taken—and there is no dearth 
of them from which to make a selection—the result as regards 
orthodoxy comes near, if it does not reach, the point of convic- 
tion. For if the promise in the first chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles—‘ This same Jesus shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen Him go’—and the words of Christ—‘ The Son of 
Man shallcome in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him’ 
—and those of St. Paul—* The Lord Himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout’—and those of St. John—‘ Every 
eye shall see Him ’—if these and many similar Scriptures can 
be interpreted of a spiritual and invisible coming of Christ to 
penitent hearts, the Scriptures cannot be regarded as a safe 
guide: they are, indeed, as ambiguous as the Delphic oracle, 
and no man can any longer say, ‘Thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet and a light unto my path.’ 

For the same reason it is hardly possible to see a fulfilment 
of the promise in an Advent of the Holy Spirit. The presence 
of that Divine Person has been the joyful inheritance of the 
Church since the Day of Pentecost, and through him we are 
enabled to realize the Master’s promise, ‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them,’ thus assuring us that we worship not an absent but a 
present Lord. Still He is hidden from us. Though ever near, 
He is unseen. The human form which He took, and in which 
He suffered for us and for our salvation, is passed into the 
heavens and we see Him no more. ‘Our life is hid’ since 
Christ is hid. But shall not that life be manifested some day ? 
Shall not Christ, whois our life, appear? Shall not His human 
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nature which He has bound indissolubly to the Divine reappear 
on the earth where manhood was taken into God? And must 
not such reappearance be fraught with momentous consequences 
to our human bodies, of which He condescended to inhabit one 
and make it His own for ever? Such a belief, at all events, 
seems to be required by many Scriptures, for however truly 
Christ may have come and may be present in the person of the 
Holy Spirit, it would be little short of a denial of His person- 
ality to say that a coming in such wise answers to the words, 
‘this same Jesus,’ or ‘The Lord Himself shall descend from 
heaven.’ 

It may not be wise to inquire too curiously into the peculiar 
relation in which the human body of Christ stands to our bodies, 
but that His Incarnation established some relation beyond the 
general relation of all human bodies to each other, and that of 
an intimate character, is certain, and has always been held by 
the Church. A beautiful and touching reference to such re- 
lationship is found in the prayer of humble access in the Com- 
munion Office, where we petition that ‘our sinful bodies may 
be made clean by His body, and our souls washed through His 
most precious blood’; and the so-called Creed of St. Athanasius 
connects the redemption of the body with the Advent in the 
words, ‘At Whose coming all men shall rise again with their 
bodies.’ 

It is a partial and one-sided view of our Lord’s mission which 
limits it to the salvation of the soul; and, indeed, we can only 
do so by ignoring some of the most fruitful lessons of the 
Incarnation, while at the same time exposing ourselves to those 
perils which arise out of a disregard of that peculiar sovereignty 
over the body which belongs to Christ in virtue of His human- 
ity—a disregard which has given occasion to many errors of 
doctrine and life, and has shipwrecked many souls, 

A further important consideration is that no book of the 
New Testament was written before Pentecost, yet in every book 
the coming of Christ is spoken of as an event in the future— 
an anachronism which can neither be excused nor explained if 
Pentecost was the second Advent. The difficulty on this hypo- 
thesis is further increased by St. Luke’s account in the Acts,. 
where St. Peter is represented as preaching after the Pentecost 
that ‘ Times of refreshing are to come from the presence of the 
Lord,’ who ‘shall send Jesus Christ. . . . Whom the heaven 
must receive until the times of restitution of all things.’!_ This 
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promise of a coming of Christ is, as I have said, the more 
striking through its occurring in the second discourse St. Peter 
delivered after the coming of the Holy Spirit. Surely if the 
Holy Spirit’s Advent had realized the Lord’s promise St. Peter 
would not have spoken of another day. 


VEE. 


THE RELATION OF THE ADVENT TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM. 


It remains to examine more fully what is perhaps the most 
formidable alternative that has been offered for the generally 
received view of the second Advent, namely, that all the pre- 
dictions of the coming of the Son of Man were fulfilled at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Now, this opinion, which has already 
been frequently referred to, cannot be met in the same way as 
the view that Pentecost is the Advent, for if all the New Testa- 
ment was written after Pentecost very little of it can have been 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem.? 

It would not therefore on this hypothesis create any surprise 
to find the Advent described as something future in several 
New Testament books. 

St. Paul is generally admitted to have suffered martyrdom 
before the reign of Titus, and as his Epistles must therefore 
have been all written before the fall of Jerusalem, it would not 
be unreasonable to assume that he may have had that circum- 
stance in his mind when he wrote of the coming of Christ. 
We may therefore test the case with a few references to the 
subject taken from his Epistles. 

In his first Epistle to the Thessalonians he writes: ‘Ye 
turned unto God from idols to serve a living and true God, and 
to wait for His Son from heaven, even Jesus.’? From these 
words it is plain that the Thessalonian converts were not Jews, 
for the Jews did not then worship idols. It is also plain that 
the coming of Jesus from heaven was a predominant article of 
their faith, so much so that St. Paul singles it out as worthy 
to be set by the side of their renunciation of dead idols fora 
living God. It had become to them, in fact, a supreme object 
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of hope and desire. Now, the place where these converted 
Gentiles lived lay some thousand miles across the Great Sea 
and the Augean distant from Jerusalem. What possible interest, 
we may ask, could they have had in the destruction of that 
city? Would it be at all likely that St. Paul could have so 
predicted it and they have so believed it, as to have made the 
very thought of it work a moral transformation in their lives? 
The Apostle, indeed, might have availed himself of the incident 
to point a moral; and he might have taught his converts at 
Thessalonica that to the Jews of Judea, and, in fact, to the 
whole Jewish nation, the judgment on Jerusalem would be a 
coming of the Son of God; but he could hardly tell them that 
it would be also His coming to them. A preacher of our own 
generation might have felt justified in describing the triumphal 
entry of the German army into Paris as a coming of the Son 
of God to France, but if he passed over to New York and at- 
tempted to make a similar use of the fact there, it is more than 
likely the application would be felt to be a little incongruous. 
Yet New York has been brought nearer to Paris in the nine- 
teenth century than Thessalonica was to Jerusalem in St, Paul’s 
day. ‘The preacher would be on safe ground if he drew a moral 
lesson from the conquest of Paris, which might be applied to 
any Christian Church, whatever its nationality or geographical 
situation; but an American would probably feel puzzled if he 
were bidden to look for the capitulation of the French capital 
as the supreme event of his spiritual life—an event which would 
affect not only himself, but his deceased relatives as well. The 
fall of a city, before a victorious Roman army, was not so un- 
common a thing as to have been likely to make any extraordin- 
ary sensation in another city a thousand miles away inhabited 
by a disinterested people. 

If we take another reference to the coming of our Lord, or 
what appears to be such a reference, this time from one of the 
Apostle’s last written letters, as the previous reference was from 
his first, we shall find the difficulty of the alternative interpreta- 
tion is not diminished. Writing to Titus at Crete, he gives 
one of those short and intensely practical exhortations on 
Christian living, which even Renan felt forced to admire. In 
the middle of it we read: ‘Looking for the blessed hope and 
appearing of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who gave Himself for us.’1_ If these words refer to the 
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coming of Christ—and we know not to what else they can refer 
—it is perfectly clear that the Apostle’s view on the subject did 
not, as has been alleged, undergo a change in his old age. 
But supposing that he meant by such coming the destruction 
of Jerusalem, how are we to explain his position? St. Paul, 
we know, professed to be a Hebrew of the Hebrews. He 
claimed to have loved his nation with a passionate love. 
He declared that he could wish himself anathema from Christ 
for his brethren’s sake. Yet he is able at the same time to 
speak of their wholesale destruction, the breaking up of their 
national life, the overthrow of their city, and the razing of 
their Temple as ‘a blessed hope,’ as something to which he 
looks forward himself, and exhorts others to look forward with 
joyful anticipation. Surely the most unscrupulous of politicians 
never blew hot and cold in such a fashion as this. 

Such a state of mind, too, would have been untrue to the 
ideal which the Apostle professed to aim at. Nothing is made 
more clear in his Epistles than that he made the life of Christ 
his exemplar. To him to live was Christ. He longs for 
Christ to ‘be formed in’ his converts. He will only allow 
them to follow himself so far as he is found to follow Christ. 
But when Christ beheld the city of Jerusalem, and thought of 
the enemy gathering in force and casting up a bank around it, 
and laying it even with the ground, His heart was wrung with 
an agony of grief. Was St. Paul’s patriotism, then, of so 
different a mould from his Master’s that what was anguish to 
the Master was joy to the pupil? Was this the nearest ap- 
proximation his mind could make to the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus ? 

But, while it seems impossible to accept the statement that 
the destruction of Jerusalem fulfilled the prediction of a second 
Advent, it would be equally impossible to deny that it is re- 
lated to it. There is a great deal to be said for the view, and 
apparently very little, if anything at all, to be said against it, 
that the second Advent is not one event, but many—a series of 
Divine visitations, stretching over many centuries, commencing 
with Pentecost, and terminating in the visible appearance of 
Christ. The destruction of Jerusalem would therefore be, 
according to this interpretation, a part of the whole; it would 
be a coming of the Son of Man, but not the coming of the Son 
of Man. In other words, it would not be His personal coming 
in power and great glory. It is very evident that the discourse 
of our Lord in St. Matt. xxiv. and xxv, deals with more than 
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one event of great importance. No one doubts that He speaks 
there of the destruction of the Temple; but can it be main- 
tained that He had no other thoughts in His mind—that 
while the overthrow of the ‘goodly stones’ gave Him a start- 
ing-point, there was not a terminus ad quem, a ‘ Divine far-off 
event,’ to which He looked? A careful reading of the dis- 
course will best answer this question for anyone who may be 
in doubt about it. The discourse seems to be, as regards its 
subject, one and continuous throughout. Whether He speaks 
of the Temple, or of the Jewish nation, or of the servant ruling 
the house in His Lord’s absence, or of the kingdom of heaven, 
His own Advent is in each case the goal to which we are led. 
A great deal of learning and ingenuity has been expended in 
what appears to be the hopeless task of disentangling this dis- 
course, especially that portion of it which is contained in 
St. Matt. xxiy., and setting each part by itself, so as to present 
the coming at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the coming at 
the end of the world, as distinct and separate facts. But if we 
believe that St. Matthew has given us a real and connected re- 
port of our Lord’s words, and not a confused jumble of the 
fragments of many speeches thrown together without arrange- 
ment, it may occur to us that since our Lord did not choose to 
disconnect the events which He predicted, it would be wiser 
not to attempt the task on our own account. By thus allowing 
the discourse to stand as the Evangelist reports it, without any 
attempt at disentanglement, a simple and natural mode of in- 
terpretation is found, namely, that the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the final coming of Christ are not to be regarded as abso- 
lutely distinct and disconnected events, but as intimately re- 
lated however long they may be separated in time; that they 
are the two extreme points ina great drama, and, together 
with other subsidiary predictions, make up the several parts of 
it, which parts, though distinct and separated to human eyes, 
are united in the Divine purpose. On this hypothesis there is 
no need to attempt an arbitrary disentangling of St. Matthew’s 
facts. Such a view of the matter may appear the more reason- 
able when we consider that the disciples had furnished our 
Lord with a text by their threefold question, (1) ‘When shall 
these things be—the overthrow of the Temple ? (2) What is 
the sign of Thy coming? and (3) Of the end of the world ?’} 
They throw three questions into one,and receive an answer 
accordingly. 
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Some profess to see, in the threefold division of this question, 
a knowledge on the disciples’ part of the order in which the 
events would succeed each other. Others, like Alford and 
Plumptre, dismiss this idea curtly, holding it more likely that 
they expected the three events together as part of the same 
Divine visitation. Without hazarding an opinion on the ex- 
tent of the disciples’ knowledge, it is remarkable that the question 
should have taken the shape St. Matthew gives it rather than 
any other. Why should the order be first ‘these things,’ then 
‘Thy coming,’ and lastly ‘ the end of the world’? Unless we 
are to suppose that a book written by inspiration is more care- 
lessly written than any other kind of book, the simplest and 
most probable explanation is that our Lord was accustomed to 
speak of the events in this order. Andinthat case our concern 
is less with what the disciples made of His words than with 
what He meant by them. The parable in St. Mark xiii. 34, to 
mention no other Scripture, is more than sufficient to show 
that He taught that ‘His coming’ in person might be very far 
removed from the fall of the Temple. 

Indeed, the difficulties of interpreters are largely of their own 
making, and arise as a general rule through their neglecting to 
take account of the circumstance that our Lord speaks here 
prophetically, and, after the manner of all prophets, unfolds the 
events as they were present to His mind, giving no clear notes 
of time. 

We saw traces of two lines of prophecy in the Old Testament, 
which appear to have been delivered without any attempt to 
keep them separate, and with no well-marked notes of time, 
one referring to Messiah coming in humility and suffering, the 
other to Messiah coming in glory ;1 and, as the prophets of 
those times often blended the two comings in one, when He 
through Whom and of Whom the prophets spake came to 
speak Himself, He did not depart from the methods which 
they, through His inspiration, had employed. 

A prophet speaking in the name of Jehovah, and under 
Divine inspiration, may be presumed to deliver his predictions 
sO as in some manner to reflect the mind of the Eternal, to 
whom all events are equally present. How much more must 
this be the case when the prophet is the Eternal Son? and 
how futile, under such circumstances, must it be to insist on 
notes of time? If we are satisfied that the predictions in St. 
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Matt. xxiv. were not exhausted in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and that the other events to which they refer are related to 
that event, and form together with it one great plan, whose 
symmetry might be spoiled by dissection, we shall feel that 
there is no need to attempt to separate them—an attempt 
which can only force us to the confession that the fall of 
Jerusalem and the final coming of our Lord are here so hope- 
lessly mixed, that it is sometimes impossible to tell when He 
speaks of one and when of the other, as He seems to move 
backward and forward from one point to another in the scene. 
A recognition of the unity of the prophecy, and the interde- 
pendence of the several parts of it, goes far towards removing 
this difficulty. 

This view of the matter is likely to strengthen the general 
conviction of the certainty of our Lord’s personal return. For, 
if the prophecy is one and continuous, and it can be maintained 
that it was spoken at any time prior to the fall of Jerusalem, 
and that portions of it received then a general fulfilment, it will 
be difficult to resist the belief that in due time all will be 
fulfilled. 

With the accomplishment of the first line of prediction the 
train has been set in motion, and the Son of Man has com- 
menced the fulfilment of His promise, ‘ Behold, I come quickly.’ 
The light which leaves the most distant star, travelling earth- 
wards, must in time reach its goal, and not less certainly must 
this prophecy which has begun to come to pass attain its con- 
summation at the time appointed. So runs our Lord’s com- 
mand: ‘ When these things begin to come to pass, look up and 
lift up your heads; because your redemption draweth nigh’ 
(Luke xxi. 28). In other words, When the first rank in the 
array of events which is called My coming is put in motion, 
look out with confidence for the appearance of the last, namely, 
the completion of your redemption by My appearing. 


IX. 
THE ADVENT IN RELATION TO THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL? 


WE have seen that two subjects stand out clearly in our Lord’s 
discourse on His coming. But there are other subjects men- 
tioned in it which, though not so prominent as these, are essential 
parts of the scheme it unfolds. Jerusalem is to be trodden 
down of the Gentiles during a prescribed period;? the gospel 
must be preached unto all the nations ;* judgment is assigned 
a definite place in the plan.* 

Something has been said already on the subject of Israel’s 
unrealized promises. What are we to make of them? Some 
interpreters, as we have seen, regarding the Christian Church 
as the residuary legatee of Israel, appropriate them for personal 
use ; others allege that they have been revoked as a punish- 
ment for unfaithfulness. Either interpretation presupposes 
a failure, not temporary, but absolute, of a Divine purpose. 

‘Hath the Lord, then, forgotten to be gracious? Is His 
mercy clean gone for ever? Doth His promise fail for ever- 
more?’ A good case, as an answer to such questions, appears 
to be made out for the view, based for the most part on state- 
ments of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah in the Old Testament, 
and of St. Paul, especially in Romans ix. to xi. inclusive, in 
the New Testament, that the nation of Israel will rise again, 
that a future age will see Christian nations in noble rivalry 
spreading truth, with Israel, then restored to Palestine, at 
their head. 

The saying of our Lord with respect to Jerusalem clearly 
sets a limit to the time of its occupation by a Gentile power: 
‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’® The most natural con- 
struction to put on these words is that, when the times of the 
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Gentiles are fulfilled, Jerusalem will cease to be trodden down 
of them, and revert to its rightful owners. The preservation 
of the Jewish people from absorption in the nations amongst 
which they have found what we may believe is but a temporary 
home, and their steady and noiseless flow towards the land 
which is still for them a land of promise, may go some way to 
assure us that this is not an altogether groundless expectation. 

The number of Jews in Jerusalem at present is greater than 
that of those who settled there after the return from the 
captivity, and they are gradually spreading over all the land 
of Palestine. It is sometimes objected to this hope of Israel’s 
future restoration to Palestine, that the race is so much increased 
it would not find sufficient room there. Granting the truth of 
this more than doubtful statement, it may be replied that it will 
be time to face the difficulty when it arises. There has been 
no proposal to acquire Palestine for the purpose of forcing all 
the Jews in the world into it, and it may be they would no 
more fit there than the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race would 
fit in England. 

But Palestine may well become the home, and Jerusalem the 
centre, of Jewish national life, in the way that England is the 
home, and London the centre, of the life of our imperial race. 

It is of interest to note also, in connection with the subject 
of Israel’s possible resurrection to a national life, the reply 
which our Lord gave to the inquiry, ‘ Dost thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?’ His reply, it is true, does 
not encourage the hope which the question embodies; there is, 
in fact, a rebuke of His disciples’ precipitancy and curiosity in 
the words, ‘It is not for you to know the times and seasons 
which the Father hath set within His own authority.’ But that 
is a far different thing from an absolute repudiation of the hope 
on His part. On the contrary, the words seem to imply that 
in its proper season the hope will be realized, but for the 
present other tasks await them, for the doing of which they are 
about to receive power from on high. Attention should be 
paid to the wording of the disciples’ question. Through 
neglecting to note the prominence of év 7 xpovw rovTw,” a wrong 
turn may easily be given to both question and answer. 

Although there can be little doubt that for a long time the 
disciples misconceived the character of Christ’s kingdom and 
mission, we are hardly justified in assuming that a restored 
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‘house of Israel’ had no place in His plan, even as a minor 
and ulterior part of it. The mistake of the disciples possibly 
may have been the regarding a subsidiary portion of their 
Lord’s plan for extending the new kingdom as if it were the 
whole, or probably as if it were the kingdom itself, with the 
inevitable result that the spiritual character of the kingdom 
suffered loss in their view. But when we consider how often 
similar exaggerations of things material and subsidiary recur 
in the Christian Church unto this day, with a consequent de- 
spiritualizing of doctrine, it would ill become us to make too 
much of an error which arose before the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. At all events, it seems to be a mistaken view which 
represents the disciples as always blundering in this matter of 
the kingdom of Israel, while their Master as frequently puts 
them right—a poor compliment this is to both pupils and 
teacher. If He had spent three years in teaching them that 
there was absolutely no hope, near or distant, for their kingdom, 
it would be impossible for them to have put such a question or 
to have received such an answer. Is it not, then, high time to 
protest against the fashion of treating as visionaries all who 
look for the fulfilment of any kind of transitory promises to the 
house of Israel ? 

The fate of the ten tribes, without which there can of course 
be no complete nation of Israel bearing its part in the missions 
of future days, has been the subject of many speculations, the 
most probable and least romantic being that they are partly 
merged in the two tribes, and partly to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of their captivity. The ten millions of Jews of oar 
day therefore represent the whole house of Israel, and not the 
two tribes only. 

This opinion is both rational and agreeable to Scripture. 
Ezekiel declares by the symbolism of the two sticks that Judah 
and Ephraim shall become one. St. Paul speaks of the hope 
of the twelve tribes, and St. James addresses his epistle to them. 
St. John in the Apocalypse describes a sealing of a representa- 
tive number of each tribe, Joseph being substituted for Dan. 
If the ten tribes perished or were absorbed in other nations, 
Ezekiel’s prophecy would have been falsified, and the language 
of these New Testament writers would need a good deal of 
explaining. 

We have, then, on the one hand, a large surface of unrealized 
prediction relating to the twelve tribes and their ancient home, 
and on the other the amazing fact of their altogether miraculous 
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preservation as a distinct race under circumstances which, 
humanly speaking, might have been deemed certain to make 
such preservation impossible. 

There is also to be considered the fact of their increase in 
Palestine, until they have attained a numerical predominance 
in the city of Jerusalem. These facts, the truth of which can 
be easily tested, offer ground for large expectations; for, indeed, 
the highest hopes of the Christian Church centre in the people 
of Israel and their covenant land. 

St. Paul assures us! that the receiving again of Israel to the 
Divine favour will be ‘life from the dead’ for the Gentile world, 
and that the only hindrance to such reception is their temporary 
spiritual blindness, their place, during the interregnum, being 
filled by elect Gentile nations. But when the heart of the 
nation turns to the Lord, the veil, which prevents their seeing 
Christ in their own Scriptures, shall be taken away.” 

It would seem from Zechariah’s words that it is in their own 
land this great change may be expected to take place. In his 
prophecy we learn that the feet of the Lord shall stand in the 
last days on the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem,® 
and that he shall defend Jerusalem against all the nations who 
seek to destroy it ; and that the spirit of grace and supplication 
having been poured upon the house of David and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, ‘they shall look on Me whom they have 
pierced, and mourn for Him as one mourneth for his only son.’ 4 
No doubt it is as a result of such contrition and belief that, as 
Zechariah further informs us, living waters shall go out from 
Jerusalem east and west in summer and winter, and ‘the Lord 
shall be King over all the earth, one Lord, and His name one.’ ® 

This may be taken as a rhetorical way of describing the 
blessing that will result from the incessant Christian activities 
which may be expected to flow out from Jerusalem, in all direc- 
tions, after the conversion of its inhabitants—a blessing which, 
as we have seen, St. Paul describes as life from the dead. 

The gathering up of these few threads of prophecy may help 
to show some, who have not considered the subject, that the 
hope that Jerusalem may become in some future, and not too 
distant time the joy of the whole earth is neither irrational nor 
visionary nor unscriptural, and that in the literal last days— 
days when Christ shall have been manifested—we may look for 
an accomplishment of the old prediction, ‘ Many people shall 

1 Rom, xi. 22 Cor. iii. 13-16. 3 Zech. xiv. 4. 
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go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us 
of His ways, and we will walk in His paths: for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem.’ 1 

Speakers and writers on this subject may at times overshoot 
the mark, but there seems to be a clear leading in Scripture, 
fairly interpreted, towards the main points of our argument: 
(1) The gathering together of the people of Israel to their own 
land; (2) The coming of Messiah at Jerusalem when they are 
so gathered; (3) Their conversion and subsequent labours, 
outshining in intensity, and in the blessedness of their results, 
the most brilliant successes of the Church in any previous age. 


1Tsa. ii. 3. 


X, 


THE ADVENT IN RELATION TO THE EVANGELIZATION OF 
THE WORLD. 


‘The Son of Man is as a man taking a far journey, who left his home, and gave 
authority to his servants, and to every man his work.’—St. Mark xiii. 34 ; St. Matt. 
XXV. 14, ef Seq. 


At one time a hope was entertained that the world would be 
converted before the coming of Christ. Scarcely anyone can 
now be found who indulges such a hope. But on the other 
hand the Church is encouraging herself more than ever in the 
expectation of large results from obeying the command, ‘ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ 
It is true that when our Lord predicted the preaching of the 
gospel of the kingdom to all nations before the end of this age, 
He added the qualifying words, ‘ as a witness,’ and these words 
must have due weight given them in any attempt to measure 
the results of missionary work. But we are not justified in 
treating them as if they only meant that the gospel would be 
preached as a formality. The witness must mean more than 
that. The gospel word is life-giving, and can never be pro- 
claimed without result. It had its due effect in St. Paul’s day, 
even when preached of envy and strife, and during the domin- 
ance of Arianism, when ‘ The ears of the people,’ St. Hilary 
tells us, ‘were holier than the hearts of the priests.’ How 
much more may we feel convinced that it shall not return to its 
author void when it is preached by obedient hearts, and in full 
assurance of hope. 

If we regard the personal coming of the Lord as something 
conditioned by the action of His servants, it becomes at once 
a solemn and interesting question, How far is the Church 
responsible for its delay? The important passages noted at 
the head of this chapter shed some light on this matter. The 
Church, having had her work appointed to her by her Lord, is 
left to discharge it, aided by certain spiritual gifts, while He 
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takes a farjourney. After a long time He returns, and reckons 
with her, that He may ascertain how His servants have sever- 
ally fulfilled the tasks assigned to them. In this parable the 
state of the Church during the interval of Christ’s absence is 
clearly set forth. For the time His bodily presence is withdrawn, 
and another advocate (aapdxAyros) abides in the Church ‘here 
on earth’; but that other (@AAos not érepos) is not, be it ever re- 
membered, instead of or merely representative of an absent 
Christ, but in addition to Him. There are, therefore, now two 
advocates: one with us here below, the Holy Spirit ; the other 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. Thus has the 
Church gained through her Lord’s going away, and thus has 
she become replete with power for the carrying out of her com- 
mission. Ofcourse, we must not lose sight of the hint conveyed 
in St. Mark’s ‘far journey,’ and St. Matthew’s ‘after a long 
time.’ Such expressions are clearly designed to teach us that the 
interval of absence may be long, as indeed the event has proved.! 

Time, however, as we have seen,? cannot be to the Eternal 
what itis tous. Not improbably His measurement of it is not 
so much by the number of years that come and go as by what 
the years achieve. Duration and achievement may be one and 
the same thing to Him. The years that have been full of activi- 
ties and rich in life may count for centuries, while the centuries 
which have yielded nothing may be reckoned as less than days. 
We can thus conceive of the ‘long time’ reduced in point of 
years to a short time, as, in fact, having long ago elapsed, had 
the Church since the Day of Pentecost always abounded in the 
work of the Lord. And, indeed, it may be that it is as much in 
mercy to the Church as to the unevangelized world that the Lord 
delays His coming, being as unwilling to return with a censure 
on her neglect as He is that any should perish by reason of it. 

It may be mentioned here that an apparent contradiction 
arises from the view that on the one hand the Advent will prove 
a blessing to the world, issuing in the conversion of the Jews, 
and a consequent period of successful evangelization; and on 
the other, that it will be a day of wrath, ‘all nations of the 
earth wailing because of Him,’ The explanation which is 
offered, and which seems to have clear support in the Scriptures, 
is that ‘the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, with the 
angels of His power,’ will be, indeed, a day of vengeance on the 
people of that generation who are found to be wilfully ignorant 


1See Trench on the ‘ Parables,’ 77 doco. 2 Chapter VIII. 
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of God and disobedient to the gospel ;1 out of which vengeance 
‘all the elect’ on earth, we read, are to be delivered? But as 
it is probable that a very large proportion, perhaps the majority, 
of the generation living when Christ appears cannot be classed 
with either the elect Church or the wilful disobeyers of the 
gospel, it is believed that to them and to succeeding generations 
the word of salvation will assuredly be sent. 

The elect, it may be observed, seem to be but a kind of first- 
fruits of the gospel. Perhaps we should be right in describing 
the holy Catholic Church, that is, the blessed company of all 
faithful people from Pentecost to the Lord’s coming, as ‘ first- 
fruits ’ and the ingathering during the times of refreshing after 
His coming as the true harvest, and not a kind of aftermath. 
It is to such times, then, we must look for the realization of the 
hope that the Lord’s appearing will bring a blessing to the 
world beyond all that His people have asked or thought. 

But to return to our parable: we may consider it as beyond 
dispute that the work referred to by St. Mark is the work of 
preaching the gospel. The authority given to the servants, and 
the special command to the porter, while laying down no hard 
and fast line of organization, certainly suggest the idea that the 
ministerial office is an institution of some stability, and ought 
neither to be assumed nor set at nought by the mere will of man. 
Some have found in the charge to the porter a reference to that 
power of the keys which, in the highest sense, the Church exer- 
cises in the faithful preaching of the gospel. That different 
tasks are assigned to different persons by no means implies that 
the work is not one. There are manifold ways of dispensing 
the word of God. ‘To every man his work’ has its perfect 
paraphrase in St. Paul’s statement ‘ He gave some to be apostles 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of 
ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ.’ Here, 
then, we have an institution, called into being for a definite 
work, and thoroughly furnished for the doing of it. A clear 
commission has been given to it, and a pledge that when the 
commission is fulfilled the Founder will return.4 On the other 
hand the institution has, for the most part, so far as the com- 
mission is concerned, slept a quiet sleep, with occasional and 
short-lived awakings. And yet surprise has taken possession 
of the hearts of not a few of its members that the Founder's 
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return is so long delayed. But surely His pledge is binding— 
‘This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached as a witness 
unto all nations, and then the end shall come’; and the real 
surprise would be if He were to return before all the nations 
had received their due. ‘The Lord is not slack concerning His 
promise as some men count slackness, but is long-suffering to 
us-ward.’! Out of these simple facts we are obliged to frame 
a weighty indictment—it seems impossible to conceive of any 
weightier—against the Christian Church. The indictment of 
having persistently disregarded the last and most imperative 
command of her Lord, and of having failed, during many cen- 
turies, to recognise, except in the persons of some of her more 
enthusiastic children, whose worth she has not always discerned, 
the primary object of her existence. Her slightly increased 
activity in the present century does not alter the fact that by 
such neglect she has delayed the realization of her own bright- 
est hope; she has lengthened out the years of the reign of 
wrong and sin; she has prolonged the period of the world’s 
sorrow, and of nature’s travail; she has kept man out of that 
rich and joyful inheritance which must be his when, in that 
long-deferred day of Christ’s appearing, the glory of God shall 
fill the whole earth. 

For many of the sins of the Church extenuating causes may 
be found, and we may hope for a more merciful judgment on 
them, from Him who knoweth our frame and remembereth we 
are dust, than is often pronounced by one section of the Church 
upon the errors of another. However grave the consequences 
of false doctrine may be, we cannot forget that it frequently 
arises from misdirected piety or over-wrought emotion ; neither 
can we forget that intolerance and persecution are often the 
result of an excess of zeal. Without doubt these considerations 
are duly weighed in that high tribunal where regard is paid not 
only to acts and their consequences, but also to the motives 
which underlay them and inspired them. 

But what extenuating cause can be found, or who shall inter- 
cede for the Church in the matter of her long neglect of the 
words of her risen Lord, ‘ Ye shall be witnesses for Me in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judza, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth’?? What plea can she urge in 
excuse of her centuries of sloth and silence? The uttermost 
part of the earth waits for the witnesses, and the Lord waits 
to return. Who is responsible for the delay ? 


V2 Pet, ili, 9. 2 Acts i. 8. 
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THE RELATION OF THE ADVENT TO THE RESURRECTION AND 
THE JUDGMENT. 


Tue formularies of the English Church teach that the primary 
object of the second Advent is judgment, preceded by a general 
resurrection. ‘We believe that Thou shalt come to be our 
Judge’ ! forms part of the oldest and most widely sung of Christian 
hymns, Millions of Christians make a public profession 
weekly of their belief that Jesus Christ shall come from the 
right hand of the Father to judge the quick and the dead.2 In 
another Creed they declare belief in the resurrection of ‘ all men 
in their bodies to give account for their own works’? at Christ’s 
coming. A prayer appointed for daily use throughout the 
Church season of Advent refers to His second coming in 
glorious majesty to judge both the quick and the dead, and ex- 
presses hope that we may then ‘rise to the life immortal.’ * 
Another prayer for the same season contains a petition that at 
our Lord’s ‘ second coming to judge the world we may be found 
an acceptable people in His sight.’ ® 

These clear and solemn statements show how fully the 
Church realizes a close connection between the coming of the 
Lord, the resurrection of the body, and the judgment of the 
world, Frequent references have been made already to such 
connection, but the subject is of sufficient importance to claim 
further consideration. We have discussed at some length 
the reasonableness of an Advent for purposes of judgment; ° 
and it may be well to observe that this is no merely ecclesiasti- 
cal opinion, but a conviction deeply rooted in man’s moral 
nature. Ina review of the late Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Principles 
of Sociology,’ a work which denounces and pleads for the ending 
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of ‘hell and damnation,’ the reviewer truly remarks, ‘If a man 
all through his days, by wanton vice and deliberate cruelty, 
makes life a hell to those around him, be they few or many, 
and then vanishes into nothingness, can we call that perfect 
justice? Theological notions of penalties may have often been 
warped, the Hebrew conceptions may have been crude, but the 
saying, ‘‘What a man soweth that shall he also reap” is, at 
least, a nearer approach to an ideal of justice than that which 
Mr. Spencer seems to be upholding. This view of the case, 
put forth in a daily journal, well expresses the general idea of 
the reasonableness of a judgment with rewards and punishments. 
Is the Church justified in teaching that such idea is true, and 
in agreement with holy Scripture? and can she make good the 
teaching of these several passages in her formularies which 
link together Advent, Resurrection, and Judgment ? 

The connection between the Lord’s coming and the Resurrec- 
tion is clear in the Thessalonian and Corinthian letters of St. 
Paul. At Christ’s coming, he informs the Corinthians, they 
that are Christ’s shall rise—‘in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump.’! This is a definite statement. 
That in the first Thessalonian letter is, if possible, more so: 
‘The Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and the trump of God; and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first.’* The scene pictured by St. 
John in the Apocalypse is, it should be observed, on the earth, 
not in heaven.? Thrones are set; martyrs (faithful witnesses 
in every sense and of all kinds) are raised, to live and reign 
with Christ a thousand years—the first resurrection; then 
follows the final and futile effort of Satan to destroy the power 
of Christ and His Church; and, last of all, the great white 
throne, and the resurrection of all flesh for judgment. Here 
we have the same details, with others added, as are supplied 
by St. Paul and the Evangelists, and in the same order: First, 
the appearing of Christ; secondly, the Resurrection ; last of 
all the Judgment. Such testimony from the Apocalypse makes 
it more than likely that the important passage in the fourth 
Gospel, which some interpret of the soul’s resurrection in con- 
version, should be taken in its obvious sense as referring to the 
resurrection of the body—‘ Marvel not at this, for the hour is 
coming in the which all that are in the graves shall hear His 
voice and shall come forth: they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resur- 
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rection of damnation,’! The hour of the hearing of His voice 
is manifestly the hour of His coming, ‘ when,’ as St. Paul says, 
‘the Lord shall descend with a shout.’ The other Evangelists 
take the Resurrection for granted at Christ’s coming to judge. 
St. Matthew writes: ‘When the Son of Man shall come in His 
glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon 
the throne of His glory, and before Him shall be gathered all 
nations. 2 Obviously here, as in the corresponding passages 
in St. Mark and St. Luke, the dead are already raised, for other- 
wise they could not have been arraigned for judgment. 

We see, then, that the second Advent of our Lord is not only 
important in itself, but important in its relation to other 
doctrines of the Creed, which so depend on it that they may 
not take place without it or before it. Resurrection and judg- 
ment are locked up until Christ’s appearing ; the Advent is the 
key which opens the door and liberates them. Like many other 
doctrines of the Creed, it does not stand alone, and the loss of 
it would involve the loss of much besides on which Christian 
hope rests. 

On the other hand, it may be observed that the Scriptures 
do not appear to teach that the general Resurrection and the 
Judgment must of necessity follow immediately on the Lord’s 
appearing. The Gospels may seem to favour such an opinion, 
but it should not be forgotten that on the subject of ‘last things’ 
the Evangelists are content with broad outlines; and while, 
as we have seen, they are often useful in checking St. Paul, he, 
not less often, may be appealed to with safety to fill in details 
which they omitted or, perhaps, did not know. 

Nor does there seem to be Scripture for a literal Day of 
Judgment. The act, as described in the first Gospel and the 
Apocalypse, is very deliberate, and could not, humanly speaking, 
be discharged ina day. We may therefore conclude that ‘ day,’ 
in such passages as ‘the day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God,’ * ‘a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me in that day,’ 4 and 
in many similar passages, is rhetorical, and is best interpreted 
of the period, be it long or short, during which Christ shall 
judge mankind. But these facts do not affect the relation in 
which resurrection and judgment stand to the Advent, nor the 
order in which holy Scripture teaches the three events shall be 
fulfilled. Until the Lord descend from heaven resurrection 
and judgment must be viewed as impossible expectations. 

1John v. 28, 29. 2Matt. xxv. 31, 32; Mark viii, 38 ; Luke ix. 26. 
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XII. 
THE RELATION OF THE SECOND ADVENT TO THE EUCHARIST. 


From what has been stated in the last chapter, it follows that 
so long as the promise of Christ’s personal coming remains 
unfulfilled there is no place for the heresy, condemned in the 
second Epistle to Timothy, ‘that the resurrection is past 
already.’ Resurrection cannot precede the Advent. Sufficient 
proof has, I trust, been given that nothing has as yet happened 
which meets the promise. But if doubt should still remain in 
any mind; if anyone should harbour a thought, though un- 
willingly, that perchance some of these events which are ad- 
mitted to have been a part of the Lord’s coming may after all 
have been the whole of it, the Church of Christ has a further 
answer to such doubt. 

It will be remembered that to the Church of the old Covenant 
a sign had been given to enable the faithful to determine and 
assure themselves of the time of the first Advent. ‘The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet until Shiloh come.’! This and other Messianic Scriptures 
were sufficient, through the Holy Spirit’s teaching, to direct the 
small company which waited for the consolation of Israel to 
the infant Saviour, and to enable them to identify Him as the 
Lord’s Christ.? A similar and even more certain sign has 
been given to the Church of the New Covenant which will 
enable it to know when the second Advent has taken place. 
Sceptre and lawgiver failed at Christ’s first coming; sign or 
sacrament fails at His second. Judah continued, and even 
gave a national name to the Hebrew race after the names of 
the other tribes werelost. At the time of our Lord’s birth it in- 
habited Palestine and possessed the Temple, and even enjoyed 
some measure of regal state. A generation after His death all 
these things were lost, and have never since been restored. 
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In like manner, under the New Covenant, a sacrament has 
been given which must continue in the Church till the Lord 
come. So long as His bodily presence is not in the world this 
sign will remain to declare the fact. ‘For as often as ye eat 
this bread and drink the cup,’ writes St. Paul, ‘ ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death tzll He come.’} 

True to the letter as well as to the spirit of holy Scripture, 
our Church incorporates this thought in the prayer of Con- 
secration in the Communion Office, declaring that Jesus Christ 
‘did institute, and in His holy Gospel command us to continue 
a perpetual memory of that, His precious death, until His 
coming again.’ Amongst the many lessons of this many-sided 
and most precious ordinance, this important one may too often 
have been forgotten—the lesson that the Lord is not yet come. 
As often as we celebrate that holy sacrament we proclaim 
that the Advent day is still future. The holy Church through- 
out all the world in eating the broken bread and drinking 
the sacred wine is saying in effect, ‘We wait for Thy coming, 
O Lord.’ 

It is true that what we are chiefly reminded of in the 
Eucharist is the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and the ordin- 
ance may therefore be regarded as a means of keeping alive in 
us a thankful recollection of the benefits which, by His precious 
blood-shedding, He hath obtained for us, even more than a 
token of remembrance of Himself. The result of His coming, 
however, will be the same on either view. His Church will 
certainly need no remembrance of Him when He Himself is in 
her midst, nor in His presence is she likely to forget the great 
things He did for her. 

It may not be altogether out of place, though not directly 
bearing on the subject, to observe here that the view of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper which has been just referred to 
is impossible of reconciliation with the ideas of those who 
would be Christians without a Divine Saviour and an atone- 
ment for sin. In our day literary skill and religious feeling 
have combined in a fruitless effort to make popular a Christi- 
anity from which all that is supernatural has been excluded. 

Amongst the things retained, however, are some of the 
words of institution which are enjoined to be used by the 
members of the cult at every meal, partly by way of sanctifying 
the food, and partly by way of remembrance of the great 
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Teacher. Unquestionably such simple rite, if so it may be 
called, has, as regards ceremony, more in common with the 
communion of Apostolic days than the elaborate celebrations of 
medizval and modern times. It is more than likely that in 
the first stage of Christianity, whenever Christians met to par- 
take of food together, they remembered the Lord’s death in the 
breaking of bread, and that not until superstition began to 
overlay this beautiful and touching ceremony did receptions 
become more formal and less frequent. Here, as is so often 
the case, the corruptions of the Church have given a certain 
strength to-error which, small as it is, would have been smaller 
had the simplicity and frequency of participation of the original 
rite never been lost. 

We shall best meet error in this instance by reverting, so far 
as is consistent with modern custom and Church order, to 
primitive simplicity in the administration of the rite, and by 
close attention to New Testament teaching as to the purpos’s 
for which it was instituted. It will, by such means, become 
clear that what our Lord has enjoined upon us is not the re- 
membrance of Him as an absent friend so much as the remem- 
brance of Him as an atoning Saviour. St. Luke conveys this 
thought in the words of our Lord, quoted in his Gospel: ‘ This 
is My body which is given for you,’! and St. Matthew in the 
words, ‘ This is My blood of the New Covenant which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins.’? Such language is in 
complete agreement with St. Paul’s statement to the Christians 
of Corinth, ‘ Ye proclaim the Lord’s death,’ ? and also with the 
teaching of the Church Catechism, ‘The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was ordained for the continual remembrance of 
the sacrifice of the death of Christ.’ Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain the necessity of the sacrament if it were intended 
to serve no other purpose than that of a bare remembrance of 
Christ. His disciples, whatever views they might hold as to 
His human nature and the character of His teaching, could 
hardly fail to remember Him as a person; but they might 
cease, and the whole Christian Church had almost ceased, more 
than once, to remember His atonement. 

But whether the memory which the sacrament was ordained 
to keep alive in the Church be regarded as principally a memory 
of His atonement, or only an affectionate memory of Himself, 
or, as is the more probable view, a memory of both, we have a 
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warrant in St. Paul’s words for believing that the sacrament 
will cease on His coming again. And, as we have seen, with 
such belief the language of our Church formularies agrees. In 
so far, also, as our Lord’s words, ‘ This do in remembrance of 
Me,’ express the purpose of the sacrament, it would be reason- 
able to expect a cessation of it when He is again present. So 
long as He is bodily absent the Church is charged to continue 
this remembrance of Him and of His meritorious cross and 
passion; but the keeping of a feast of remembrance when the 
person to be remembered is Himself present would be some- 
what incongruous. 

It will, of course, be understood that in dwelling on this 
feature of the Lord’s Supper no denial of other important 
features is intended. As we have only the relation of this 
ordinance to the Advent before us, it does not appear to be 
necessary to suggest any explanation of the manner in which 
other purposes of the ordinance might be supplied when it 
may have ceased. Whatever difficulties a thought of this 
kind may suggest to those who look for a continuance of a 
Church on earth, with a wide diffusion of the gospel, after our 
Lord’s appearance, we may rest assured that all the grace now 
given to the worthy recipient of the Lord’s Supper would be 
abundantly supplied in some other way. 


XIII. 


THE RELATION OF THE SECOND ADVENT TO THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. 


From early times a hope survived in Israel of an extraordinary 
effusion of God’s Spirit on the world in the last days or future 
dispensation.! What such hope meant to the devout Israelite 
it would not be easy to discover. Most certainly he had not 
the clear apprehension of the blessed Trinity and of the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit that Christians possess. There was 
always more in a prophet’s words than even the prophet 
himself could apprehend,? and we can well believe that, in the 
case of the average devout hearer of the prophetic message, joy 
in the evangelical hope must have mingled with a certain in- 
definiteness of view as to its real character. 

Here, however, is no difficulty. It would prove nothing 
against St. Peter’s application of Joel’s prophecy, for instance, 
if it could be shown that no pious Jew had ever understood the 
prophecy in St. Peter’s sense, or that even Joel himself was 
ignorant of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as in all 
probability he was. There is no need to endow every inspired 
writer with omniscience, Indeed, many difficulties from which 
the study of the Scriptures is now free would result from such 
an unwarranted proceeding. The hope was there, cherished 
in every devout heart; but what it meant, or when it would 
come, it cannot be said that anyone knew. 

God’s times and seasons, hid in His own power, are regulated 
with an unfailing precision. Shiloh came, according to promise, 
while yet sceptre and lawgiver remained to Judah. In the 
fulness of time He was sent forth, made of a woman made 
under the law. There was also a set time for the fulfilment of 
this other old-time promise. Until the arrival of that time, the 
promise was shut up. ‘The Spirit,’ St. John tells us, ‘was 
not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.’ 4 
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During the period of our Lord’s first Advent, then, it was 
plainly God’s will that the glorious effusion of the Holy Spirit 
spoken of in the prophet Joel should not take place. So long 
as the Lord’s state of humiliation continued, the Spirit might 
not come, That was the relation in which the Holy Spirit 
stood to the first Advent. Coming on the Son of God without 
measure in the way of a personal anointing, His attitude 
towards the world and man was one of aloofness. 

In stating so much, a distinction must, however, be made 
between the gifts and influence of the Spirit and the Spirit’s 
person. That the former were present in pre-Pentecostal times 
is most certain. It is equally certain that the Holy Spirit did 
not come in person until our Lord departed. ‘If I go not away,’ 
He said, ‘the Comforter will not come; but if I depart, I will 
send Him unto you.’! 

On this last passage of St. John’s Gospel the strange opinion 
is made to rest that the second and third persons of the Blessed 
Trinity cannot be present in the world together. Our Lord’s 
words, ‘If I go not away the Comforter will not come,’ seem, 
indeed, to suggest such an impossibility, and if it really exists, 
it must have important effects on the second Advent, as will be 
seen if we consider for a moment the manner of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence in the world since the Day of Pentecost. 

It is one of the most clearly stated facts of the New Testa- 
ment that the Holy Spirit possesses a distinct personality. He 
is described as one who does not speak of Himself, but takes of 
the things of Christ, and shows them to believers, who guides 
disciples of Christ into all truth, and shows them things to 
come.2. In the Acts He appears as practically the ruler of the 
Church, settling questions of difficulty, directing the movements 
of the Apostles, sending forth missionaries, and in various other 
ways doing the acts of a personal and independent agent.® 

Nowhere in the Old Testament, or even in the New, so far 
as it deals with the story of Christianity before our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, is the third person of the Trinity thus presented to us. 
It is only after Pentecost that we become really conscious of 
Him as a personal presence in the world. And the manner 
of such presence resembles in fact the manner of our Lord’s 
presence during His abode in the world. We can only con- 
ceive, then, of the Spirit’s presence as of a similar character to 
Christ’s presence before His ascension, As truly as the person 
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of Christ was in the world for thirty-three years, so truly is the 
person of the Holy Spirit in the world now. That Christ took 
a human body, and the Spirit has no body, does not alter this 
fact, for Christ’s body was no more His person than the body 
of Socrates was Socrates, or than the body of any human being 
is his real self. 

Whatever is implied, therefore, by this personal presence of 
the Holy Spirit, and it must be admitted that it is a subject quite 
beyond our comprehension, to it is due the wondrous growth of 
the Christian Church, with all the direct and indirect influences 
that are constantly flowing from it to the benefit of mankind. 
And the withdrawal of such a powerful and purifying personality 
from our world must, indeed, be regarded as entailing no ordinary 
loss. With no irreverence, then, it may be said that, if the 
personal Advent of our Lord involves the departure of the Holy 
Spirit as a person, it should bring in its train some mighty 
counterbalancing blessing, else it would be in a very real sense 
an impoverishment of the Church and of the world. 

It appears, however, that there is no real ground for suppos- 
ing, notwithstanding the apparent meaning of our Lord’s words, 
that the continued presence of the Holy Spirit is incompatible | 
with our Lord’s presence. In fact, other words of our Lord 
teach an entirely different doctrine. The Comforter whom the 
Father will send is to abide with Christ’s people for ever. 
He is not to come merely to fill up a gap during the temporary 
absence of Christ. And the true explanation of the saying, ‘If 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come,’ is to be found in 
St. John’s comment on our Lord’s words, ‘ He that believeth on 
Me, out of his midst shall flow rivers of living waters.’ ‘ This,’ 
St. John adds, ‘ He spake of the Spirit, which they that believe 
on Him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.’ 2 

It seems, therefore, that while there is no incompatibility in 
the Holy Spirit’s personal presence with the Lord’s presence, 
there is with His presence in a state of humility. When Jesus 
was glorified, the Holy Spirit came, and as our Lord’s glorifica- 
tion depended on, or consisted in, His ascension to the right 
hand of the Father, we see the force of His words, ‘It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away.’? It seems to have been a part 
of the Divine plan to bestow the great gift of the last days in 
return for, and in token of, the glorification of Jesus. Our Lord 
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mounted to His throne by the way of obedience and suffering. 
On account of the suffering of death, He was crowned with 
glory and honour.!_ He won for the world the gift of the Spirit 
by life, death, ascension; but by the two former only as they 
were means to the latter, for the Spirit is concerned with Jesus 
glorified. 

The testimony of Scripture seems clear on this point. He 
comes not until Jesus is glorified in heaven.2 He comes to 
glorify Him continually on earth.2 Of Himself he does not 
speak. He gives no outward manifestation of His presence, 
lest through the senses men might receive such impressions of 
His own glory as might divert their thoughts from the glory of 
Christ, and all His inward work in human hearts is directed to 
the revealing and the glorifying of Christ. We need not 
wonder, then, that with such self-suppression as the Holy Spirit 
exercises with a view to the great object of His mission, the 
world in general is less conscious of His presence than it was 
of the presence of Christ. 

But the fact that the Holy Spirit is concerned with Jesus 
glorified, and that His mission is to glorify Him continually, 
not only disposes of the question of the possibility of two 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity being present in the world 
together, but explains, or at all events suggests, his relation to 
the second Advent. Ifthe hopes already expressed with regard 
to the Jewish nation and the evangelization of the world are 
well founded, the glorifying of Jesus on earth will, in the time 
of His second Advent, become a greater reality than it has 
ever been before. The tide of the Pentecostal blessing will 
then be at the flood. It is not through the withdrawal of the 
Holy Spirit at Christ’s appearing, but through the conjunction 
of the two Divine persons from that time to the end, that we 
look for the covering of the earth with the knowledge of God 
as the waters cover the sea. Truly if Christ, by His first 
coming, has opened the kingdom of heaven to us and brought 
life and immortality to light through His gospel; and if the 
Spirit, by His coming, has spread the healing and purifying 
influence of the Church in every land, causing water to spring 
out in many a wilderness, what may we not expect from the 
double influence of the Son and the Spirit ? 

In the rest which every believing heart finds in the gospel, 
and in the victory which it gives over present temptation, and 
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in the fulfilment of so many of the promises made to the fathers 
by the prophets, are pledges that we shall not be disappointed 
of the hope which the Holy Spirit has set before us in the 
Scriptures, 

In dreaming of a golden age, the world, as has been so often 
the case, was but feeling after a great Divine truth, if haply it 
might find it. One day it will awake to find the dream reality, 
and reality beyond what, in its brightest dreams, eye saw, or 
ear heard, or heart conceived. 


XIV. 
THE SECOND ADVENT AND THE SHEKINAH. 


Ir the Lord should visit the world again, it is but reasonable to 
expect that He will come in such a manner as to ensure identi- 
fication. False Christs have arisen and deceived many. What 
outward and visible sign may we expect the true Christ to bear 
in order to place His identity beyond doubt ? 

I am aware that such a question will be regarded by some 
Christians as irrelevant, by others as almost bordering on un- 
belief. What need have we, it may be urged, who believe in 
Him and know Him now by faith, of any other designating 
sign than His character? Will not our hearts burn within us 
when He draws near to us, as did the hearts of the disciples on 
the road to Emmaus? Will not our spirits, discerning Him 
by intuition, answer to His spirit, and force us to exclaim, ‘ It 
is the Master’ ? 

To all such questions it is perhaps sufficient to reply that 
while they express truths that it would be wrong to doubt, the 
coming of our Lord is intended to serve other ends besides His 
reception and welcome by the company of the faithful, who will 
almost certainly be placed in a position where doubt is not 
conceivable. Hence He is spoken of in Scripture as coming 
in clouds of heaven—coming in glory. 

A few words are necessary here to clear away a difficulty into 
which many have been led, apparently through failing to dis- 
cern the meaning of the ‘cloud’ or ‘clouds’ in which it is 
stated the Lord will come. Taking St. Paul’s words, ‘We 
shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air,’ 
as implying a permanent removal of all Christians from the 
earth at the Lord’s appearing, they seem to have concluded 
that during the period of the second Advent Christ and His 
Church will be in the clouds, from whence He will occasionally 
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visit the earth. But the clouds mentioned here and elsewhere 
in connection with Christ’s coming are not, as shall be presently 
shown, the clouds of the air at all, but that same cloud into 
which three of the disciples had once entered with their Lord 
on the holy mount where they saw His glory; and believers 
are only said to be caught up to meet the Lord in His descent 
from heaven, as one might go forth to meet a friend who is 
coming to his house, or as the virgins went forth to meet 
the bridegroom, or as Peter went forth on the water to meet his 
Lord. They do not meet Him to arrest His progress, but to 
accompany Him the remainder of the way, and to abide with 
Him continually in that part of the earth which He will choose 
for His habitation and whereon He will cause the cloud to 
rest. The Lord, the Church, and the cloud will, it would 
appear, all descend to earth; and the cloud will be at once the 
token of His presence and the insignia of His glory. 

Having said so much, we may now proceed to show that this 
cloud is the Shekinah so often referred to in the Old Testament, 
and always as indicating the presence of the Deity. 

The word ‘ Shekinah’ is not found in the Bible. It is derived 
from the Hebrew yaw (Shakan), to dwell, and was used by the 


Rabbins to denote the special presence of Jehovah.! It is the 
name now commonly given to the sacred cloud-enveloped light 
which dwelt over the mercy-seat in the Tabernacle and in the 
Temple, and was one of the five tokens of Divine favour which 
were lacking in the second Temple—their absence bearing wit- 
ness to the diminished glory of the nation and of the holy house. 
It is probably identical with what Moses beheld in the burning 
bush, with the pillar of cloud and fire which led Israel in their 
desert wanderings, with the cloud which rested on Sinai at the 
giving of the law and frequently upon the Tabernacle, with the 
cloud which filled the Temple at its dedication by Solomon 
and with that ;which Isaiah saw.2 An opinion prevailed 
amongst the Jews that in the times of Messiah the Shekinah 
would return, and there is good ground for believing that Isaiah 
referred to these times when he wrote: ‘The Lord will create 
upon every dwelling-place of Mount Zion, and upon her as- 
semblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night.’ 8 


1The Targums do not give the name Shekinah to the ‘cloud’ or ‘ : 
no 2 ud’ or ‘glo 
Hae eater to His incorporeal or immaterial presence. Later sett 
it to thecloud. 
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There is at least one incident in the New Testament in con- 
nection with which a light bearing a strong resemblance to this 
Shekinah light is mentioned. In St. Paul’s speech before 
Agrippa we find the following account: ‘ At mid-day, O King, 
I saw on the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of 
the sun, shining round about me and them that journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice,’ etc. Three different descriptions of this incident are 
furnished by St. Luke, and in each of them prominence is 
given to the supernatural and awe-inspiring character of the 
light which shone upon the Apostle. It is remarkable that this 
shining forth of the heavenly light took place when our Lord 
was in His glorified state—a fact which suggests the idea that 
He now dwells in the Shekinah, as He probably did before His 
first coming to the world, and that the laying aside of the 
Shekinah, when He left the Father and became man, con- 
stituted some part of that emptying of Himself of which St, 
Paul writes in his Philippian letter.? 

A few other probable references to the Shekinah in the New 
Testament may be noted. 

At the announcement of our Lord’s birth to the shepherds, 
St. Luke informs us that ‘an angel of the Lord stood by them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them, and they 
were sore afraid.’ The supernatural circumstances attending 
His baptism—the opened heavens, the Holy Spirit descending, 
and the Father’s voice, ' This is my beloved Son’4—bear some 
resemblance to this earlier manifestation; while those con- 
nected with His transfiguration possess features common to 
both. The cloud in which he ascended is perhaps rightly 
described in Dean Stanley’s Ascension hymn as ‘a cloud of 
light,’ thus identifying it with the Shekinah ;® and we infer 
from the glory that suffused our Lord in the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, causing His raiment to glisten with a whiteness such 
as no fuller on earth could produce, and His face to shine as 
the sun, that here was the same cloud also. ‘A bright cloud,’ 
St. Matthew describes it. Here, too, were features common to 
the Old Testament appearances—a voice speaking from the 
midst of the cloud and a great dread falling on those who heard 
it.7 Both St. Peter’ and St. John® refer to the Transfigura- 
tion, of which they were spectators, in terms which only 


1 Acts xxvi. 13, 14. 2 Phil. ii. 7. 3 Luke ii. 9. 
4 Luke iii. 21, 22. 5 Matt. xvii. 1-6. 6 Acts i. 9. 
7 Exod. xx. 18, 19. 82 Pet. i. 16-19. 9 John i. 14. 
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prejudice will deny prove that they regarded the glory-cloud as 
the Shekinah, and as attesting the majesty and divinity of our 
Lord. ‘We beheld His glory, glory as of the only-begotten 
from the Father.” ‘We were eye-witnesses of His majesty. 
For He received from God the Father honour and glory when 
there came to Him such a voice from the excellent glory, This 
is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ The appear- 
ing of our Lord to Saul of Tarsus, ‘clothed with honour and 
majesty and covered with light as with a garment’; the 
promise that He would come again as He ascended—that is, 
in the cloud; the exclamation in the Apocalypse, ‘ Behold He 
cometh with clouds’; His own repeated assertion that He 
would come in the clouds of heaven and in the glory of His 
Father, make it reasonably clear that where Christ now is there 
is the Shekinah, and that when He comes it will come with 
Him. The Jewish hope of the return of the visible glory of 
Jehovah, in the times of Messiah, may not therefore be the wild 
dream some deem it. For the times of Messiah, in the 
amplest sense of the words, are yet future. 

The general testimony of the Scriptures and the argument 
on this subject may be thus summarized. The Holy Spirit 
was not present in the times of the first Advent, because Jesus 
was not yet glorified. No such objection to His presence will 
exist at the second Advent, as Christ will come ‘in the glory’ 
of His Father. There was in old times amongst the Jews a 
token or symbol of ‘ Jehovah’s glory,’ denoting His presence, 
to which the name Shekinah became attached, the voluntary 
laying aside of which, at His first coming, constituted some 
part of the humiliation of our Lord. This Shekinah was a 
cloud-enveloped light—a glory-cloud; where it rested, there 
the Jews believed Jehovah dwelt. It guided them out of Egypt; 
came on Mount Sinai at the giving of the law, and on the 
tabernacle of meeting; rested over the mercy-seat; was in 
Solomon’s Temple; appeared after Christ’s birth, and at His 
baptism, His transfiguration, and His ascension; was seen by 
St. Paul; and is promised to return to earth again. 

It would appear, from the fourteenth chapter of Zechariah, 
and from a passage already quoted from Isaiah,? that the first 
appearing of the Shekinah will be in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, probably on the Mount of Olives, the place from which 
the Lord went up. This would be in accordance with the 


1 Ps. civ. 1, 2. 2 Isa, iv. & 
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promise that He should ‘come in like manner’ as He went 
away. In every way it would be appropriate that St. John’s 
words should there find fulfilment, ‘the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will dwell with them.’ ! 

And is it pressing the matter too far to say that by such 
means Israel’s sudden conversion may take place? The pious 
Jew does not forget the Shekinah. Here, then, will be a con- 
vincing token to him that God has visited His people and that 
the times of Messiah are come. The sight of the glory- 
cloud could not fail to give rise to thoughts of Jehovah such as 
no true Jew would care to suppress. Jesus, so long despised 
by His nation, may thus at once be perceived to be not only 
Messiah, but ‘God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God.’ The nation may be born in a day. Looking on Him 
whom they pierced, they may be convinced of their error, and 
mourn for Him as one mourneth for his only son. 

I am not insensible that objection may be taken to the whole 
of the subject of this chapter not only as generally unpractical, 
but as tending to draw the mind away from the moral aspects 
of the Advent and the pressing Christian duties of the present 

-hour. It would be vain to deny that a morbid mind might 
draw evil rather than good from dwelling with a disproportion- 
ate attention on the material or spectacular side of the Lord’s 
coming. But what doctrine of Christianity is there that cannot 
be similarly distorted and misapplied ? 

That the view of the Advent which is here set forth need not 
necessarily lead toa reaction in favour of transcendentalism, but 
rather the contrary, may be seen from St. Paul’s treatment of 
it in his letter to Titus. There we find the looking for the 
blessed hope and ‘the appearing of the glory’ of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ used as an incentive to sober, righte- 
ous and godly living in this present world, and to the fulfilment 
of practical duties. The glorious hope, so far from producing 
feverish unrest and leading to the neglect of earthly things, 
through the mind’s absorption in heavenly, is made by the 
Apostle to serve a purpose the very opposite. 

This passage in the Epistle to Titus, though brief, is amongst 
the most sublime of St. Paul’s many references to the Advent, 
and it is worthy of notice that, as he ascends in sublimity, his 
teaching draws more and more in a practical way to bear on this 
present life and the duties of the hour. Elsewhere he modestly 


1 Rev. xxi. 3. 
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suggests ‘ we have the mind of Christ’. Were Christians 
generally ‘armed likewise with the same mind,’ there would 
probably he fewer criticisms of the possible effects of this great 
doctrine on the minds of those who are able to rejoice in it with 
a joy unspeakable, and more practical proofs of the wisdom of 
St. Paul’s belief that those who are best prepared to witness the 
appearing of the glory of Christ are also best fitted to meet the 
daily claims of our workaday world. 


XV. 


THE SECOND ADVENT IN RELATION TO THE DEAD IN 
CHRIST. 


For those who have lost friends—and who has not ?—the 
Advent has a message at once special and consolatory. He 
Who takes thought for the heart trouble of His people! and en- 
joins His prophet to comfort them,” Who, after His resurrection, 
sent a special message to Peter,® knowing that grief had well- 
nigh undone him and left him most in need of kindness, will 
not leave earth’s heaviest mourners comfortless. He knows 
their sorrows, and came down to deliver them,‘ bringing life 
and immortality to light through the gospel. 

‘I would not have you ignorant, brethren,’ writes St. Paul, 
‘concerning them that fall asleep; that ye sorrow not, even as 
the rest, which have nohope. For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus 
will God bring with Him.’ ® 

Whatever be the present condition of the holy dead—a point 
on which there is wide diversity of opinion, though Scripture 
has much to say about it that is positive and clear, as shall be 
shown presently—they are appointed to act an important part 
at the Lord’s coming: God will bring them with Jesus. They 
will be his bodyguard and train, nearer to Him as partakers of 
a common humanity than the ten thousands of surrounding 
angels. Here, indeed, some such questions as troubled the 
minds of the earliest believers may seek an answer which cannot 
be given in full detail : ‘ How are the dead raised? With what 
body shall they come ?’ 

To all such questions it is safe to reply that, though the 
number of those who rest in Christ be as the sand of the sea, 
we need not trouble ourselves with the question of accommoda- 
tion. We are so accustomed to think of a body as something 


1 John xiv. 2. 2Tsa. xl. 2. 3 Mark xvi. 7. 
4 Exod. iii. 7. 5x Thess. iv. 13, 14. 
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extended in space, that we naturally feel a difficulty in realizing 
the character of a spiritual body, and especially in understanding 
how it can be free from that condition of material bodies which 
involves the necessity of standing-room. While admitting 
that questions of this description are seldom found to give serious 
trouble to devout minds that have firmly grasped the larger 
truths of the gospel, it would be a mistake to imagine that they 
do not present difficulties to others whose faith is not so robust. 
But here again it may be sufficient to state that the bodies in 
which the saints will come are, as St. Paul points out,! spiritual, 
and, as such, must be free from the conditions which limit the 
human and material body. 

A question of more serious import is that of recognition after 
resurrection. What benefit can another life offer if death shall 
have quenched the memories of the first, and permanently dis- 
solved all those dear human ties that made it so sweet? The 
field opened by such questions is so wide that one may be for- 
given for shrinking from entering it lest one should lose one’s 
way. Butin the first place, it may be answered that the re- 
membrance of all the earthly life can scarcely be desired by even 
the most faithful Christians, nor could the obliteration of much 
of it be regarded as a loss; and in the next place, it is certain that 
many of the earthly ties, and these of the purest and best, are 
dissolved in death and will find no place in the resurrection life.? 

Moreover, the experience of our present state of existence, on 
which we entered without ideas or affections carried forward 
from a previous state, belies the supposition that life begun de 
novo in the future must necessarily be unhappy. It would be 
mere pretence to hold it so. At the same time there is a suffi- 
cient Scripture basis for the belief that only such things as 
cause offence, and things foreign to a spiritual state, will be 
excluded from the new kingdom, and that all that is of faith and 
hope and love in this present life will flourish and attain perfec- 
tion there. If Dives in torment preserved a memory of his 
brethren, are believers in bliss likely to forget theirs? And if 
Christ Himself made request that His disciples, both those then 
living and all who should subsequently be led to believe on Him 
through their word, might be with Him and behold His glory, 
on what grounds can we hold that those who shall be like Him 
in other respects will be unlike Him in this ? that the friendships 


and associations formed on earth will be cherished by Him, but 
lost in all others ? 


aT Cornpxversas 2 Matt. xxii. 30. 
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On the subject of recognition, perhaps the best solution is to 

be found, not in direct and positive statements, but in those 
facts of Scripture which appear to teach that the glorified body, 
so far from losing the qualities of identification, will possess 
them in an enlarged measure. Moses and Elijah, whose extra- 
ordinary egress from the world lead us to presume that there 
was an anticipation of the resurrection in their cases, were re- 
cognised in the holy mount by St. Peter, who of course had 
never seen them before. No hint appears to have been given 
by our Lord ; indeed, all the circumstances of the transfiguration 
preclude the idea that He communicated their names to the 
three disciples. If any theory can be built on this instance, 
where heaven for one brief hour came down to earth, it is that 
we shall recognise not our own friends only hereafter, we shall 
recognise everybody. Each glorified saint will have the power 
both of knowing others and making himself known. 
_ Again, after His resurrection, our Lord was recognised by 
His disciples, though not always immediately. It was some 
time before Mary Magdalene identified Him, apparently through 
His voice, while even His voice failed to reveal Him to the 
disciples on the way to Emmaus. Yet on both occasions, as 
well as at other times, the recognition when it took place was 
complete and satisfactory; no doubt remained as to who He 
was. From these circumstances we may conclude either that 
the resurrection effected some change in our Lord’s appearance, 
sufficient to make immediate recognition difficult, or that it 
conferred on Him the power of concealing His identity at will. 
Neither of these conclusions affect the main question ; for, in 
every recorded appearance after His resurrection, when their 
moment of hesitancy had passed, He stood before His disciples 
fully revealed and joyfully welcomed as ‘the Master.’ When 
we bear this fact in mind, and also that the Lord’s resurrection 
is a pledge and a type of ours, that His people shall be like 
Him, with a body fashioned like unto His glorious body, the 
question of recognition after resurrection, abundantly clear in 
His case, seems to be so well established that it would be a 
waste of time to pursue the subject further. 

Then, with respect to God’s ‘ bringing the saints’ with Christ 
at His coming, there appears, on examination of the Scriptures 
bearing on the subject of the holy dead, to be a delightful neces- 
sity in it. They are passed now so completely into Christ’s 
guardianship, that nothing can separate them, not only from 
His love, but from His person. Where He is they are, and 
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where He goes they of necessity go also.1 He has the keys of 
Hades.2 What other or better warder could we desire for those 
who have died in the Lord? Volumes of theology could not 
give to the bereaved such boundless stores of comfort as are 
treasured up in those words of the Lord, ‘In Paradise,’ or of 
St. Paul, ‘With Christ.’* Blessed indeed may they be called 
who are thus always under His care.° < 

The clear light which Scripture has thus thrown upon the 
condition of the holy dead, giving us full assurance of their re- 
fection and sweet rest in Christ, renders it difficult to see the 
grounds on which some of our brethren in the Lord continue to 
intercede for them as if they were still battling with the waves 
of this troublesome world. Yet, while trusting them entirely 
to His care, feeling sure that all that is necessary for their 
growth and improvement in the blessed life will be done with- 
out our intervention, do we venture to give thanks for them and 
pray that we may follow them in so far as they followed Christ. 
To go beyond this appears to transgress the limits prescribed 
by the wise caution and reserve of the later revisers of our 
Prayer-Book, who, though themselves in some instances adopt- 
ing a different practice in their private devotions, were careful 
to keep public devotion well within the lines of Scripture. 

We wait, then, for the coming of the Lord with all His saints 
like friends standing on the shore looking for the arrival of a 
ship that will bring back dear ones who have been long in 
other lands. Christ steers the happy ship which has long 
since started on her voyage, for on the Day of Pentecost the 
train of events which must culminate in His appearing was set 
in motion. How soon it may arrive in port no man knoweth. 
Enough for us that the signs have ‘begun to come to pass.’ 
Our salvation is nearer than when we believed. We rely on His 
promise, and wait in patience and hope for the breaking of the 
day after the Church’s long night of struggle with discord, divi- 
sion and sin. 


1 Phil. i. 23; Rev. xiv. 4. 2 Rev. i. 18. 
3 Luke xxiii. 43. #Phil. i. 23. 5 Rev. xiv. 13. 


THE END. 
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